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THEATRES & AMUSEMENTS. 








BOOKSELLERS, CATALOGUES, &c. 








COURT THEATRE | — 
Nightly at 8. Matinees, Wed. & Sat., at 2. 


JOHN BULL’S OTHER ISLAND. 
By BERNARD SHAW. 


ALFRED CLARE. ELLEN O'MALLEY. 
JAMES DALE. FRED JEFFS. 
FRED O'DONOVAN. H. O. NICHOLSON. 


THE PETERSFIELD 
BOOK SHOP 
HAMPSHIRE 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY CHOICE COLLECTION OF SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS IN EVERY BRANCH OF LITERATURE: 
RARE: CURIOUS: BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL. 











ALL N&W BOOKS SENT AT PUBLISHED PRICES, PLUS POSTAGE. 








PRINCES THEATRE 


RUPERT D'OYLY CARTE'S 
Season of 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERAS 
Commencing Monday, October 3rd, at 8.15. 
THE GONDOLIERS 











“ST. JAMES’S (Gerrard 3903.) 


Nightly at 8. Matinees Thurs. and Sat., 2.30. 


“THE SPECKLED BAND” 


An Adventure of Sherlock Holmes, by Arthur Conan Doyle. 





OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or Valued for PROBATE, 
By HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140, Strand, and 43, Piccadilly. 
Telephone: Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 








BOOKS. 


The Following Catalogues are issued and may be had on application :— 

Publisher's Remainders at Reduced Prices, Books on English Literature, 

Books on Nature Study, Books suitable for gifts and for children, 
Publications of Folk-Law Society. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER Ltd., Booksellers, 
265. High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
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Enid Stonor ...  .. «. «+: MARY MERRALL. to each client. 

HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 

“ce 39 place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all kinds 

T HE Oo L D Vv I Cc dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. Twenty 

Hop. 1290. Opposite Waterloo Station. years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, Chancery 

Mon., Wed., Fri., Oct. 3, 5, & 7, at 7-30; Mat., Thurs., Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
Oct. 6, at 2.0, 


“RICHARD THE SECOND.” 
Opera: Thurs. & Sat., Oct. 6 & 8, at 7.30, 
“LA TRAVIATA” (Verdi). 

Sat., Oct. 8, at 2.30, “CARMEN ”’ (Bizet). 




















LEARN TO WRITE 


and 
Earn while you Learn 
Short stories and erticles are commanding big prices, and thed 

















COLISEUM ST. MARTIN’S LANE, 
CHARING CROSS. 
Twiee Daily, at 2.30 and 7.45. 
WEEK COMMENCING OCTOBER 3rd. 
MISS MAUD ALLAN; “EN CASSEROLE,” COURTICE 
POUNDS and AILEEN D’'ORME; MARRIOTT EDGAR in 
“LEARNING A TRADE”; MULLANEY BROS.; MARIE 
LAWTON, &c. 


"Phone: Gerrard 7540. Man. Dir.: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 
—===, 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE 
( 


London Opera House), KINGSWAY, 2 to 10.30. 

Bunday Next, 6 to 10.4. Change of Programme. 
All Next Week, by Special Request.—CHARLIE CHAPLIN in 
“A DOG’S LIFE.” Also Mon., Tues., Wed.—BETTY BALFOUR 
and HUGH E. WRIGHT in “ NOTHING ELSE MATTERS,” &c. 
Also Thurs., Fri., Sat.—PRISCILLA DEAN and an Enormous 
Cast in ‘‘THE VIRGIN OF STAMBOUL,” from the novel by 
LOUISE JORDAN MILN, &c. 


























PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
Gentlemen and Ladies. First-Class throu 
Oct. 31—MYSTIC WONDERLAND OF NORTH AFRICA, —s 

Tunisia, the Garden of Allah. 33 days. 98 gns. 
Dec. 6.—EGYPT, THE NILE, PALESTINE. 52 days. 295 gns, 
Feb.—Algeria, Tunisia. 115 gns. 
Feb.—Great po Italy. 5 weeks. 98 gns 
Programmes of these and other tours from MISS BIS 
159, Auckland Road, 8.E. 19 ny FRE. 


_ REFORMED INNS. 
SK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels 
managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association Ltd 
Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 p.c.) or 6 p.c. Loan Stock : 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193, Regent-street, W. 1. 








Heart of Lakeland, Victoria Hotel, Buttermere. uiet and : 
wildest scenery; trout fishing, climbing, Sa le Png oe vv 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO, 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 
Sun Lounge. Turkish Baths. Massage. Lift. 





r d for contributions grows daily. Qualify under expert 
guidance to earn money by your pen and to make your spare 
hours profitable. Unique postal course—how to write, what to 
write about, where to sell. Write for interesting booklet—FREE..: 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 153A), 22, Bedford St., W.C. 2.4 














promptly executed at home, ls. per 1,000 words; carbon copy, 
. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge local.— Miss Nancy 
McFarlane, 11, Palmeira-avenue, Westcliffe, Essex. 


oT TESWarTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
3d 





YPING.—Regent 4747, Speedac Stenographic Bureau, 
41, Glasshouse Street, W.1.—Authors’ MSS., Stage Plays, Films 
Scenarios Speciality. Dictation Room. 





YPEWRITING, 1s. 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Ilegible hand- 
writing a speciality. Work collected Over 200 testimonials.— 
Expedient Typing Co., 32, Rosebery Avenue, E.C. Holborn 5861. 








BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of 
Gymnastics, Games, &c. Fees, £165 a year. For particulars, apply 
The Secretary, 37, Lansdowne-road, Bedford. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorlands, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea-level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class, Tripos (Camb.). 
Prospectus on application. 








ONTESSORI HOUSE, HARPENDEN.—Boarders from 
three years old under charge of House-Mother. Dr. Montessori 

has consented to advise on all matters of educational method. Director, 
C. A. Claremont, B.Sc.—Apply Rev. C. GRANT, St. George’s, Harpenden. 





THE HOME SCHOOL, GRINDLEFORD, DERBYSHIRE. 

A ‘*‘ New Ideals” school for girls and boys in the Peak district. 
Boarders taken from seven years of age. Very healthy climate. 
Large playing fields. Moderate fees. 

Rev. F. W. PIGOTT, M.A. (Oxon), Principal 





NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 
Founded 1797. 
Heap Orrices: NORWICH and WW, FLEET STREET, E.C.4. 
Curr 71 and 72, King William Street, E.C.4, 


’ 22, Birchin Lane, E.C.3. (Marine), 
LONDON BRANCHES 39, St. James’ Street, W. ( ) 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED ... £43,000,0c0. 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 


A SAVING IN INCOME TAX. 


It is possible to recover 2}°/. of your income by way 
of Rebate of Income Tax it your life is adequately and 
suitably insured. 

Write for particulars, giving date o7 birth. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 

















LLOYD DE FRANCE 
MARITIME-TRANSPORTS INSURANCE CO. 
39, Rue Cambon, PARIS, 
Capital fes. 25,000,000, 
Invites Fire and/or Accident Treaties. 








For Cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &e. 


Goddard's 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6 I/- 2/6 & 4/6. 








142, HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 
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Events of the Geek. 


Mr. Luioyp Georcer’s reply to the last note from 
Mr. de Valera was published at the moment of our going 
to press. The Premier, in referring to Mr. de Valera’s 
demand for a conference on the basis of a recognition of 
Ireland’s sovereignty, says there is no‘ purpose to be 
served by any further interchange of explanatory and 
argumentative communications on this subject. The 
position taken up by His Majesty’s Government is funda- 
mental to the existence of the British Empire, and they 
cannot alter it. But he declares that he and his 
colleagues are “ keenly anxious ’’ to make, in co-opera- 
tion with Mr. de Valera’s delegates, another determined 
effort to explore every possibility of settlement by 
personal discussion. . . We therefore send you herewith 
a fresh invitation to a conference in London on October 
1lth, when we can meet your delegates as spokesmen of 
the people whom you represent with a view to ascertain- 
ing how the association of Ireland with the community of 
nations known as the British Empire may best be 
reconciled with Irish national aspirations.’’ 

* * * 

JusTicE is cruel not because she is severe 
but because she is slow. When the war came 
everybody thought there would be acute distress. To 
everybody’s surprise there was abundant employment 
with the look of great prosperity. If distress had come 
then, all the Governments of the world would have been 
more anxious to make peace. If it had come at the end 
of the war, the peacemakers at Paris would have given 
some thought to the economic outlook, about which, as 
Mr. Keynes has told us, they were singularly indifferent. 
But once again the painful truth was masked and the 
rulers of the world proceeded with a light heart to pile 
up a terrible reckoning. Now the reckoning has come, 
and when the London Mayors secured their interview 
with the Prime Minister on Thursday in last week they 
were told that a friend of the Prime Minister was paying 
18s. 7d. in the £ in rates and taxes, that the Prime 
Minister had to find over a thousand millions a year, and 
that if the local authorities were at their wits’ end, the 
State was in a pretty desperate fix. One question from 
the Mayor of Hackney put the Government’s respon- 
sibility in a single sentence: ‘“‘ What we wish to know 
is what preparation has been made for the immediate 
future. There seems to be none.’’ Mr. Lloyd George 
made a curious observation: “I am not very sure that 
unemployment is coming to an end for some time, and 


I think the nation will have to put its back into dealing 
with it.’’ 











Tuts is not the only characteristic incident in the 
situation created by the unemployment crisis. The 
Speaker tells Mr. Clynes that there is no reason to 
summon Parliament before the 18th because if the 
Government find a plan it will not be ready for discussion 
before that date. This reply puis the House of Commons 
in its place, and no mistake. Moreover, the unemploy- 
ment crisis is in no sense a surprise. The Government 
were warned two years ago by all their best experts 
that it was inevitable. But it is only now that it is 
taken seriously. | Conferences are hastily summoned ; 
committees appointed ; breakfast-party inspirations, from 
Garden Cities to guaranteed credits to traders, flashed 
over the wires; bankers and Ministers fly to Gairloch ; 
and Ministers act, and talk, and think with the sort 
of nervous haste that would be natural enough if the 
crisis were the result of some quite unexpected emer- 
gency, like war. The time that should have been 
occupied on these plans was needed, presumably, for the 
Bill for Safeguarding Key Industries, which will very 
soon be creating unemployment on its own account. 


* * * 


Ir was announced on Thursday that M. Briand had 
informed the German Ambassador that the economic 
sanctions imposed on Germany after the London Confer- 
ence in March are to be removed at once. This is welcome 
news. It is to be hoped that this means not only that 
the new Customs barrier will be abolished, but that the 
advanced positions at Diisseldorf, Duisburg, and other 
towns will be evacuated. Even the violent advocates of 
the policy of punishing with one hand and taking rich 
indemnities with the other have come to see that they 
cannot have it both ways. Hunger is a sharp teacher, 
and we may expect that lessons which economists tried 
but failed to impress in Paris will be learnt rapidly 
enough this winter. 

* * * 


MEANWHILE, in the process the value of the 
mark has been halved. It has fallen since May 
from 240 to 470 to the pound, and the entire 
economic basis of daily life has, in consequence, 
been upset. But the stream of cheap exports goes on 
flowing. Mr. Churchill, at Dundee, in what seems to 
have been a personal and unauthorized utterance, 
declared that a financial conference would be even better 
worth calling than a disarmament conference. He made 
a strong and proper protest against the collection of 
debts and indemnities, ‘“‘ which has become a principal 
industry, and takes the first place in the minds of many 
politicians and Parliaments, and even peoples.’’ Every- 
one demands the payment of these debts, and everyone 
raises tariffs to prevent their payment in goods. In 
Germany, with “full time and overtime in every 
industry,’’ labor is “ underpaid, underfed, and over- 
worked by world-wide authority,’’ while the low 
exchange acts as a “ bounty on export,’’ and “ leads to 
the conquest of every foreign market which she enters.’’ 
So Mr. Churchill asked for the general reduction, if 
not cancellation, of international debt, and then went 
on to curse the Bolsheviks for anticipating his own 
advice. They did what he preaches, and he made war 
on them for it. And yet by spasms and glimpses 
Mr. Churchill sees further than some of his colleagues. 
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Tue “ Times ’’ this week has indulged in one of its 
most. reckless and unscrupulous “‘stunts’’ against 
Germany. The alarmed reader was faced on Monday 
with the lurid headings, “New German Army. A 
Strength of 800,000.’ On reading the carefully vague 
article which followed, however, one realized that even 
the “ Times’’ does not venture to assert that Germany 
has so much as one man under arms in excess of the 
permitted 100,000. The charge is only that some of 
the establishments, notably the clothing departments, 
are so much in excess of the needs of an army of 100,000, 
that one might suppose them to be designed for a force 
of 800,000 men. Also the barracks left by the old con- 
script army would serve to house a hypothetical force 
of this size. As a fact, each big building is tenanted only 
by a company or two. Beyond a complaint that there 
are too many general officers and too many N.C.O.s, 
and that the police have been “ nationalized,’’ we can 
discover no scraps of evidence in the article to justify 
the heading. Should one blame the sophist or his 
public? Are the readers of the “Times’’ so little 
capable of analysis that this kind of thing deceives? This 
view, fortunately, is not that of our own officers in 
Germany. 

* * * 

Two full members of the League of Nations, signa- 
tories of its Covenant, are now engaged in open war, 
and it does not seem to occur to any one of the Great 
Powers upon its Council that its majesty has been out- 
raged, and its Covenant set at naught. On the facts 
so far disclosed, Serbia was certainly the aggressor. 
She has invaded North-Eastern Albania with a consider- 
able force, and is fighting within territory which by the 
London settlement is unquestionably Albanian. The 
most scandalous part of the business is that the 
Albanians, on receiving the Serbian ultimatum, at once 
brought their peril to the notice of the Assembly in 
Geneva. There was time for an urgent telegram recalling 
Serbia to her obligations under the Covenant. It was 
only after a week had passed, and several bloody battles 
had been fought, that Lord Robert Cecil succeeded in 
inducing the Assembly to—send three persons to investi- 
gate. What is the explanation? That the League 
cannot be induced to take itself seriously, or that the 
Serbians, being “ Allies,’’ are licensed to do as they 
please? The League may be supine, but the principal 
Allies, who arrogate to themselves the settlement of 
Albania’s frontiers, are very much to blame. They 
ought clearly to have made the London frontiers 
provisionally respected, even if they had no time to 
study and confirm them finally. 


* n * 


Tue League’s Assembly, indeed, continues with 
steady consistency to disappoint every hope. It has by 
the Covenant just one undoubted method for making its 
will respected—the power to boycott or blockade a State 
which breaks the Covenant. It lies with the Council to 
decide in the first instance that a breach has occurred, 
and that the penalty of boycott must be enforced. But 
the Assembly has made this nominal power worthless. It 
has now laid it down that each State, in its full 
sovereignty, must decide for itself whether it will adopt 
the Council’s recommendation to boycott. One can see 
the smile on the faces of the Polish delegates. Again, it 
has, on Mr. Balfour’s advice, refused to do anything 
to check the manufacture of armaments by private firms. 
Lastly, after the British, French, and Italian delegates 
had 4ll turned down a slightly more definite motion, the 
Assembly agreed on Lord Robert Cecil’s motion to 
instruct its Committee to produce a definite scheme for 





the reduction of armaments—at next year’s meeting. It 
has taken two years to reach this momentous decision. 
Next year it may have a scheme to debate, and Mr. 
Balfour will doubtless excel himself in formulating 
reasons for doing nothing. 

* * * 

Tue American Government, after publishing its 
agenda for the Washington Conference, is now, with a 
wise reliance on publicity, allowing its own proposals to 
become known. Its main idea is that the whole future 
international structure of the Far East should be based 
on a series of identical treaties concluded between China 
and the other Far Eastern Powers. In these will be laid 
down in some detail the new constructive doctrine of the 
Open Door in regard to capital investments, railways, 
and concessions. China will be an equal party to all 
these arrangements, and it is proposed that they shall 
replace the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and all similar 
pacts concluded without Chinese participation. Here, 
then, is the test of the success of the Conference. If it 
ends the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in this rational way 
the chief danger confronting Anglo-American relations 
is removed. If it fails by this simple test, we must 
expect a period of acute and probably growing rivalry. 
While our public opinion is still indifferent, it is 
clear that even the popular Press in the States is 
taking a very lively interest in the prospects of the 
Conference. A Bill which has just passed Congress 
regulates the legal status of American companies in 
China, and exempts their profits from income tax, a 
measure which will certainly encourage the flow of 
American capital to China. Meanwhile, in spite of some 
opposition from Mr. Wilson’s few faithful partisans, the 
Senate is passing the skeleton Peace Treaties with Ger- 
many and her late Allies, subject, however, to a signifi- 
cant reservation, which will force the President to obtain 
the assent of Congress before he shares in any Allied 
Commission set up by the Treaties. 


* * * 


Mr. FisHer has announced for the British Govern- 
ment at Geneva that no credits whatever will be granted 
to Russia for the famine. This is a surprising decline 
from the apparently active sympathy of the Premier’s 
speech in July, and one wonders why an International 
Governmental Conference is to meet next week in 
Brussels. We refer elsewhere to the obvious connection 
between the unemployed crisis and the wisdom of grant- 
ing credits to start Russian trade. The restoration of 
Russia is, in the narrowest sense, a British interest, and 
we would rather pay wages to the unemployed to make 
ploughs for Russia, which will one day help to produce 
wheat to repay us, than keep them alive in idleness with 
doles. Meanwhile, the text of the comparatively harm- 
less note from Poland to Moscow has been published by 
the “ Manchester Guardian.’’ It is certainly not an 
ultimatum, and need not even lead to a diplomatic 
breach, unless under the influence of fatalism the 
Russians themselves act on the belief that an attack is 
meditated. Their fears are natural, but, we think, 
exaggerated. Further details from Moscow confirm our 
view of last week, that some at least of the charges in 
Lord Curzon’s note were based on grossly inaccurate 
information. Mr. Krassin, in a very conciliatory state- 
ment, has promised that if the accusations in reference 
to plots in Afghanistan are substantiated, the guilty 
Russian agents shall be recalled and punished. 

x * ” 

Ir seems impossible to predict what will happen in 
the Burgenland, where the Hungarian troops and bands 
are still in occupation of the territory which should have 
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been surrendered more than a month ago to Austria. 
The “principal’’ Allies have indeed sent a sharp 
ultimatum to Budapest, threatening the use of force 
unless this territory is evacuated within ten days, +.e., 
next week. Who is to apply the force is not so clear—. 
apparently the “Little Entente’’ (Tchecho-Slovakia, 
Jugo-Slavia, and Roumania) is to be called in, which 
seems to us a very vicious expedient, likely to keep alive 
old feuds. M. Benes, who is now Premier of Tchecho- 
Slovakia, is mediating, and is said to have proposed 
that Hungary shall keep the chief town of the Burgen- 
land, Oedenburg, though it is as German as the rest, 
a reward for lawless conduct which it is hard to under- 
stand. The local position is complicated. There is no 
doubt that the bands were originally the agents and 
partisans of Regent Horthy, who is a Monarchist, but 
not an adherent of the ex-Emperor Karl. They have 
now been won over by the adventurous ex-Premier 
Friedrich, who is a Karlist. He, it is said, means to 
defy all comers, and start a general Hapsburg movement 
from this base. The Powers, as usual, have been very 
weak and very slow. 


* * * 


Tue General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
has now been elected, and coming months will show 
whether the change in administrative machinery is 
sufficient to make the trade union movement a more 
effective instrument for the protection of the workers. 
The weakness of the old Parliamentary Committee was 
never more miserably revealed than during the early 
stages of the wage reduction campaign movement, and 
particularly during the preliminary negotiations in the 
coal dispute. The new body contains some new blood, 
but in the main its personnel is the same as that of the 
displaced committee. The only hope that its efficiency 
will be greater lies therefore in the fact that for the 
first time the Congress has specifically defined the func- 
tions of its executive. The Council is called upon to 
intervene as soon as any large-scale dispute threatens 
industrial peace, and the unions concerned are to be 
brought into consultation with the representatives of 
the whole movement without delay. It will be interest- 
ing to see how it acts in relation to the engineering 
trouble, although some time must be given for the 
reorganization of a secretariat which is obviously 
inadequate for the tasks imposed on the Council. 


* * * 


Tue whole of the workers in the engineering and 
shipbuilding industries are threatened with a lock-out 
as a result of the breakdown in the negotiations last week 
on the demand of the employers for the withdrawal of 
the 12} per cent. bonus. When the 6s. reduction was 
accepted by the men a month or two ago, the employers 
agreed that the bonus question should be reviewed in 
September in the light of trade conditions. In the con- 
ferences last week, however, they appear to have taken 
up the attitude that any inquiry into trade conditions 
is ruled out. Sir Allan Smith and his colleagues spoke 
again in the ruthless tone of July, when they expressed 
their determination that the bonus must go, without any 
consideration of the fact that the cut will bring the 
engineering workers down to, roughly, fifty per cent. 
above the pre-war standard, while the cost of living 
remains at 120 per cent. higher. The case for a full 
inquiry is overwhelming, although it is hardly likely 
that Dr. Macnamara will refer the matter to the Indus- 
trial Court, asthe unions desire. The financial position of 
the great engineering and shipbuilding firms is discreetly 





veiled, but it is significant that they contemplate 
a wholesale closing down with equanimity. The 
extremists of the trade union movement could hardly 
desire more effective help than they are receiving from 
the employers in these industries. 


» * * 

It was certain at the time of the coal settlement that 
another serious situation would arise in October, and 
now we have it. Hundreds of thousands of workers 
are faced with a further reduction of from three to five 
shillings a shift, making, with the reductions in force 
during September, a total drop of from six to eight 
shillings a day since March. The situation is desperate 
in South Wales and the North-east district, while in 
Yorkshire and the Midlands comparatively small cuts 
are necessary. Only seven of the ten millions granted for 
the temporary period have been spent, and the Miners’ 
Executive urge that the subsidy should be maintained 
until the full amount is expended. The situation 
exposes once more the inequitable and inevitable effect 
of the refusal to work the industry as a national unit. 

* * * 

THE doctors, through the British Medical Associa- 
tion, have shown at once that they cannot accompany the 
Anti-Waste zealots as far as the proposal of Sir Alfred 
Mond to save £2,000,000 by reducing the fee of the 
panel doctors from lls. to 9s. 6d. per year. It is 
announced that the reduction will be strenuously 
resisted. Doctors are justified in claiming fair payment 
for their services under the Health Insurance Act, but 
their denunciation of the Mond suggestion has an ironical 
sound when the wages of industrial workers are tumbling 
down below the subsistence line. It is to be noted 
further that the same doctors who offered bitter opposi- 
tion to insurance service at the beginning now declare 
that its success justifies its continuance and improve- 
ment. The mean suggestion that before the existing 
panel fees are touched the special medical services to cope 
with tuberculosis and the diseases of child life shall be 
scrapped, puts laymen, at this stage of the doctors” pro- 
test, rather out of sympathy with the profession. 


* * * 


Tue “Morning Post’’ is very indignant that the 
military authorities have told the truth about the Belfast 
riots of last week. It is impossible not to sympathize 
with the misfortunes of this vigorous champion of 
Prussian ideas. For, writing before the military report 
appeared, ou: contemporary suggested that no doubt 
some Liberal papers would be so malicious as to ascribe 
these atrocities to Orangemen. The Liberal papers, as 
it happened, said nothing, but the military authorities 
published a report a few hours later in which it was 
made clear that the chief blame rested with the protégés 
of the “ Morning Post.’’ That there are acts of violence 
and cruelty on the part of Sinn Feiners no reasonable 
person can doubt (there were some Catholic outrages 
last Tuesday), but to suggest that the disorder does 
not owe its origin and its vitality to the Orangemen is to 
suggest what is contrary both to knowledge and to 


reason. “If I am told that there is a tussle going on 
in the kitchen,’’ said Mr. Chesterton, ‘“‘ between a cat 
and a mouse, I do not ask who began it.’’ Meanwhile 


we imagine that one of the first questions that the Irish 
leaders will ask at a Conference will be, “ What steps 
do you propose to take to secure Irishmen in Belfast the 
elementary rights and liberties that every civilized 
society secures to its subjects?’ Sir James Craig’s idea 
is apparently to mobilize the special constables. Is that 
Mr. Lloyd George’s idea? 
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Tue “ Times ’’ this week has indulged in one of its 
most reckless and unscrupulous ‘“stunts’’ against 
Germany. The alarmed reader was faced on Monday 
with the lurid headings, ‘“‘New German Army. A 
Strength of 800,000.’’ On reading the carefully vague 
article which followed, however, one realized that even 
the “ Times ’’ does not venture to assert that Germany 
has so much as one man under arms in excess of the 
permitted 100,000. The charge is only that some of 
the establishments, notably the clothing departments, 
are so much in excess of the needs of an army of 100,000, 
that one might suppose them to be designed for a force 
of 800,000 men. Also the barracks left by the old con- 
script army would serve to house a hypothetical force 
of this size. As a fact, each big building is tenanted only 
by a company or two. Beyond a complaint that there 
are too many general officers and too many N.C.O.s, 
and that the police have been “ nationalized,’’ we can 
discover no scraps of evidence in the article to justify 
the heading. Should one blame the sophist or his 
public? Are the readers of the “Times’’ so little 
capable of analysis that this kind of thing deceives? This 
view, fortunately, is not that of our own officers in 
Germany. 

. . * 

Two full members of the League of Nations, signa- 
tories of its Covenant, are now engaged in open war, 
and it does not seem to occur to any one of the Great 
Powers upon its Council that its majesty has been out- 
raged, and its Covenant set at naught. On the facts 
so far disclosed, Serbia was certainly the aggressor. 
She has invaded North-Eastern Albania with a consider- 
able force, and is fighting within territory which by the 
London settlement is unquestionably Albanian. The 
most scandalous part of the business is that the 
Albanians, on receiving the Serbian ultimatum, at once 
brought their peril to the notice of the Assembly in 
Geneva. There was time for an urgent telegram recalling 
Serbia to her obligations under the Covenant. It was 
only after a week had passed, and several bloody battles 
had been fought, that Lord Robert Cecil succeeded in 
inducing the Assembly to—send three persons to investi- 
gate. What is the explanation? That the League 
cannot be induced to take itself seriously, or that the 
Serbians, being “ Allies,’’ are licensed to do as they 
please? The League may be supine, but the principal 
Allies, who arrogate to themselves the settlement of 
Albania’s frontiers, are very much to blame. They 
ought clearly to have made the London frontiers 
provisionally respected, even if they had no time to 
study and confirm them finally. 


* * * 


Tae League’s Assembly, indeed, continues with 
steady consistency to disappoint every hope. It has by 
the Covenant just one undoubted method for making its 
will respected—the power to boycott or blockade a State 
which breaks the Covenant. It lies with the Council to 
decide in the first instance that a breach has occurred, 
and that the penalty of boycott must be enforced. But 
the Assembly has made this nominal power worthless. It 
has now laid it down that each State, in its full 
sovereignty, must decide for itself whether it will adopt 
the Council’s recommendation to boycott. One can see 
the smile on the faces of the Polish delegates. Again, it 
has, on Mr. Balfour’s advice, refused to do anything 
to check the manufacture of armaments by private firms. 
Lastly, after the British, French, and Italian delegates 
had all turned down a slightly more definite motion, the 
Assembly agreed on Lord Robert Cecil’s motion to 
instruct its Committee to produce a definite scheme for 





the reduction of armaments—at next year’s meeting. It 
has taken two years to reach this momentous decision. 
Next year it may have a scheme to debate, and Mr. 
Balfour will doubtless. excel himself in formulating 
reasons for doing nothing. 

* * * 

Tue American Government, after publishing its 
agenda for the Washington Conference, is now, with a 
wise reliance on publicity, allowing its own proposals to 
become known. Its main idea is that the whole future 
international structure of the Far East should be based 
on a series of identical treaties concluded between China 
and the other Far Eastern Powers. In these will be laid 
down in some detail the new constructive doctrine of the 
Open Door in regard to capital investments, railways, 
and concessions. China will be an equal party to all 
these arrangements, and it is proposed that they shall 
replace the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and all similar 
pacts concluded without Chinese participation. Here, 
then, is the test of the success of the Conference. If it 
ends the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in this rational way 
the chief danger confronting Anglo-American relations 
is removed. If it fails by this simple test, we must 
expect a period of acute and probably growing rivalry. 
While our public opinion is still indifferent, it is 
clear that even the popular Press in the States is 
taking a very lively interest in the prospects of the 
Conference. A Bill which has just passed Congress 
regulates the legal status of American companies in 
China, and exempts their profits from income tax, a 
measure which will certainly encourage the flow of 
American capital to China. Meanwhile, in spite of some 
opposition from Mr. Wilson’s few faithful partisans, the 
Senate is passing the skeleton Peace Treaties with Ger- 
many and her late Allies, subject, however, to a signifi- 
cant reservation, which will force the President to obtain 
the assent of Congress before he shares in any Allied 
Commission set up by the Treaties. 


* * ¥ 


Mr. FisHer has announced for the British Govern- 
ment at Geneva that no credits whatever will be granted 
to Russia for the famine. This is a surprising decline 
from the apparently active sympathy of the Premier’s 
speech in July, and one wonders why an International 
Governmental Conference is to meet next week in 
Brussels. We refer elsewhere to the obvious connection 
between the unemployed crisis and the wisdom of grant- 
ing credits to start Russian trade. The restoration of 
Russia is, in the narrowest sense, a British interest, and 
we would rather pay wages to the unemployed to make 
ploughs for Russia, which will one day help to produce 
wheat to repay us, than keep them alive in idleness with 
doles. Meanwhile, the text of the comparatively harm- 
less note from Poland to Moscow has been published by 
the “ Manchester Guardian.’’ It is certainly not an 
ultimatum, and need not even lead to a diplomatic 
breach, unless under the influence of fatalism the 
Russians themselves act on the belief that an attack is 
meditated. Their fears are natural, but, we think, 
exaggerated. Further details from Moscow confirm our 
view of last week, that some at least of the charges in 
Lord Curzon’s note were based on grossly inaccurate 
information. Mr. Krassin, in a very conciliatory state- 
ment, has promised that if the accusations in reference 
to plots in Afghanistan are substantiated, the guilty 
Russian agents shall be recalled and punished. 

* * * 

Ir seems impossible to predict what will happen in 
the Burgenland, where the Hungarian troops and bands 
are still in occupation of the territory which should have 
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been surrendered more than a month ago to Austria. 
The “principal’’ Allies have indeed sent a sharp 
ultimatum to Budapest, threatening the use of force 
unless this territory is evacuated within ten days, z.e., 
next week. Who is to apply the force is not so clear— 
apparently the “Little Entente’’ (Tchecho-Slovakia, 
Jugo-Slavia, and Roumania) is to be called in, which 
seems to us a very vicious expedient, likely to keep alive 
old feuds. M. Benes, who is now Premier of Tchecho- 
Slovakia, is mediating, and is said to have proposed 
that Hungary shall keep the chief town of the Burgen- 
land, Oedenburg, though it is as German as the rest, 
a reward for lawless conduct which it is hard to under- 
stand. The local position is complicated. There is no 
doubt that the bands were originally the agents and 
partisans of Regent Horthy, who is a Monarchist, but 
not an adherent of the ex-Emperor Karl. They have 
now been won over by the adventurous ex-Premier 
Friedrich, who is a Karlist., He, it is said, means to 
defy all comers, and start a general Hapsburg movement 
from this base. The Powers, as usual, have been very 
weak and very slow. 


* * ¥ 


Tue General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
has now been elected, and coming months will show 
whether the change in administrative machinery is 
sufficient to make the trade union movement a more 
effective instrument for the protection of the workers. 
The weakness of the old Parliamentary Committee was 
never more miserably revealed than during the early 
stages of the wage reduction campaign movement, and 
particularly during the preliminary negotiations in the 
coal dispute. The new body contains some new blood, 
but in the main its personnel is the same as that of the 
displaced committee. The only hope that its efficiency 
will be greater lies therefore in the fact that for the 
first time the Congress has specifically defined the func- 
tions of its executive. The Council is called upon to 
intervene as soon as any large-scale dispute threatens 
industrial peace, and the unions concerned are to be 
brought into consultation with the representatives of 
the whole movement without delay. It will be interest- 
ing to see how it acts in relation to the engineering 
trouble, although some time must be given for the 
reorganization of a secretariat which is obviously 
inadequate for the tasks imposed on the Council. 


& * * 


Tue whole of the workers in the engineering and 
shipbuilding industries are threatened with a lock-out 
as a result of the breakdown in the negotiations last week 
on the demand of the employers for the withdrawal of 
the 12} per cent. bonus. When the 6s. reduction was 
accepted by the men a month or two ago, the employers 
agreed that the bonus question should be reviewed in 
September in the light of trade conditions. In the con- 
ferences last week, however, they appear to have taken 
up the attitude that any inquiry into trade conditions 
is ruled out. Sir Allan Smith and his colleagues spoke 
again in the ruthless tone of July, when they expressed 
their determination that the bonus must go, without any 
consideration of the fact that the cut will bring the 
engineering workers down to, roughly, fifty per cent. 
above the pre-war standard, while the cost of living 
remains at 120 per cent. higher. The case for a full 
inquiry is overwhelming, although it is hardly likely 
that Dr. Macnamara will refer the matter to the Indus- 
trial Court, asthe unions desire. The financial position of 
the great engineering and shipbuilding firms is discreetly 





veiled, but it is significant that they contemplate 
a wholesale closing down with equanimity. The 
extremists of the trade union movement could hardly 
desire more effective help than they are receiving from 
the employers in these industries. 


* * * 

It was certain at the time of the coal settlement that 
another serious situation would arise in October, and 
now we have it. Hundreds of thousands of workers 
are faced with a further reduction of from three to five 
shillings a shift, making, with the reductions in force 
during September, a total drop of from six to eight 
shillings a day since March. The situation is desperate 
in South Wales and the North-east district, while in 
Yorkshire and the Midlands comparatively small cuts 
are necessary. Only seven of the ten millions granted for 
the temporary period have been spent, and the Miners’ 
Executive urge that the subsidy should be maintained 
until the full amount is expended. The situation 
exposes once more the inequitable and inevitable effect 
of the refusal to work the industry as a national unit. 

* . * 

Tue doctors, through the British Medical Associa- 
tion, have shown at once that they cannot accompany the 
Anti-Waste zealots as far as the proposal of Sir Alfred 
Mond to save £2,000,000 by reducing the fee of the 
panel doctors from lls. to 9s. 6d. per year. It is 
announced that the reduction will be strenuously 
resisted. Doctors are justified in claiming fair payment 
for their services under the Health Insurance Act, but 
their denunciation of the Mond suggestion has an ironical 
sound when the wages of industrial workers are tumbling 
down below the subsistence line. It is to be noted 
further that the same doctors who offered bitter opposi- 
tion to insurance service at the beginning now declare 
that its success justifies its continuance and improve- 
ment. The mean suggestion that before the existing 
panel fees are touched the special medical services to cope 
with tuberculosis and the diseases of child life shall be 
scrapped, puts laymen, at this stage of the doctors” pro- 
test, rather out of sympathy with the profession. 


* * * 


Tue ‘“ Morning Post’’ is very indignant that the 
military authorities have told the truth about the Belfast 
riots of last week. It is impossible not to sympathize 
with the misfortunes of this vigorous champion of 
Prussian ideas. For, writing before the military report 
appeared, ouv contemporary suggested that no doubt 
some Liberal papers would be so malicious as to ascribe 
these atrocities to Orangemen. The Liberal papers, as 
it happened, said nothing, but the military authorities 
published a report a few hours later in which it was 
made clear that the chief blame rested with the protégés 
of the ‘‘ Morning Post.’’ That there are acts of violence 
and cruelty on the part of Sinn Feiners no reasonable 
person can doubt (there were some Catholic outrages 
last Tuesday), but to suggest that the disorder does 
not owe its origin and its vitality to the Orangemen is to 
suggest what is contrary both to knowledge and to 
reason. “If I am told that there is a tussle going on 
in the kitchen,’’ said Mr. Chesterton, “‘ between a cat 
and a mouse, I do not ask who began it.’? Meanwhile 
we imagine that one of the first questions that the Irish 
leaders will ask at a Conference will be, “ What steps 
do you propose to take to secure Irishmen in Belfast the 
elementary rights and liberties that every civilized 
society secures to its subjects?’’ Sir James Craig’s idea 
is apparently to mobilize the special constables. Is that 
Mr. Lloyd George’s idea? 
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Politics and Affairs. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND FOREIGN 
TRADE. 


Amonc the more constructive schemes for coping with 
our crisis of unemployment, there are two which reveal 
a perception of its main cause. Both aim at stimulating 
our diminished foreign trade. Both vroceed upon the 
assumption that there are considerable markets which 
may have need of our wares, but are for the time being 


unable to buy them. The Labor Party’s plan is by far © 


the bolder. It proposes to set up a system of 
export trade conducted by the State, which is to set 
industry going in this country on a closely supervised 
plan of working to contract with limited profits, and 
then to dispose of the products abroad. The sketch is 
interesting though somewhat incomplete. One does not 
gather precisely how far, or within what period, the 
State is expected to recoup itself for its expenditure. 
Nor is it clear why the State should do better in this 
form of trading than private firms, except in so far as 
it would sell on long credit. The plan attributed to the 
Prime Minister is a somewhat timider version of the 
same idea. The State, instead of getting the goods 
produced by contract for limited profits, is to guarantee 
the banks, which, in their turn, are to assist private 
enterprise with generous credit. Of the two plans we 
prefer the former, but both of them proceed upon 
assumptions which it would be difficult to justify. 

The theory evidently is that the world stands badly 
in need of our goods. So much istrue. Over nearly the 
whole of Europe there is a famine in manufactured 
goods. Germany is poorly clad. Poland is in rags. 
Russia is naked. Roumania is going to ruin for lack 
of railway rolling stock. In Russia they dig with 
wooden spades, and reap, when they have a harvest, 
with sickles. With a bag of nails and screws to trade 
with, you might travel like a prince from Archangel 
to Astrachan. It is certainly not because the world is 
glutted with manufactured goods that millions of British 
workers are unemployed or on short time. Our difficulty 
is to believe that the obstacle to finding a market is so 
relatively small that it could be overcome by offering 
our goods on long credit. If these starved markets 
could afford to buy at all, they would turn to Germany 
with her much lower prices before they came to us, and 
purchasers who preferred our dearer British goods on 
longer credit, if they could be found, might turn out to 
be at once insolvent and reckless. One may say, of 
course, that our case is too desperate for nice calculations. 
If you cannot sell at remunerative prices it may be a 
sound policy to dump. At least you are employing 
British workers and making some use of their labor. 
They will be of more service to the world than if they 
were eating their dole or their parish relief in idleness. 
So far as their labor goes it is a gain to mankind jf it 
clothes the naked in Eastern Europe, and to do that 
would cost us little more in wages than to give relief. 
Even if a big allowance must be made for bad debts, 
the cost of the raw material at least should be recovered. 
The private trader would doubtless reply that State 
export conducted on these principles would very soon 
make private export trade impossible. That to the 
Labor Party might not seem an objection, but it would 
at least open up a very wide and dubious vista of 
experiment. 

We should be sorry to discourage any attempt to 
advance upon these lines of assisted foreign trade. 





America, without pretending to be trading, has been 
doing something of the kind on a large scale for the past 
three years. The Hoover Relief Fund achieved a 
double purpose. It fed the hungry in Europe, Lut it 
also helped to save the American farmer from the 
consequence of war-time over-production, by carrying 
off his unmarketable surplus for free distribution in 
Europe. We repeat that we would rather pay our 
unemployed to make goods for naked Poles and Russians, 
even if only a small part of the cost could ever be 
recovered, than pay out doles to them for doing 
nothing at all. The idea is worth consideration. 
We should not deceive ourselves or the public by calling 
it trade, but it would be, none the less, a sound invest- 
ment. It would preserve our own unemployed, or many 
of them, from demoralization and despair, and it would 
pay for itself in the long run by promoting the 
recovery of derelict regions. The effect of sending 
out some shiploads of nails, saws, boots, scythes, and 
ploughs to Russia would be, in the first place, that the 
Soviet administration would have the means of cbtain- 
ing by barter from the peasants of its more prosn2rous 
regions, grain enough to ensure that the whole Vclga 
region shall be sown and cultivated next spring. As the 
stream of necessary imports went on flowing one might 
hope, within a year or two, that reviving confidence and 
trade would bring back cultivation generally to the 
pre-war level, and create a surplus of grain for export. 
That would mean the restoration of the normal system 
of exchange—British manufactured goods against 
Russian wheat. Even if the full recovery of the money 
spent in restoring this healthy exchange were doubtful 
or distant, it would be a sound national! investment. 
A great part of the disturbance of our trade—of Euro- 
pean trade generally—is that we have all been forced for 
seven years past to rely heavily on the United States 
for imported food. The States do not want our 
manufactured exports in exchange. Russia did, and 
will again. The neglect of this possibility by the 
Government can be due only to political prejudice. 
Conservative minds are unwilling to give ary sort of help 
and countenance to Russia, because they detest its 
Government and ignore the fundamental change which 
has taken place in its spirit and system since the decrees 
vf March restored private property and trade. They 
are blind to the patent fact that the economic restoration 
of Russia, though it would certainly be a benefit to 
Russians, would also be of immense advantage to 
ourselves. 

The general idea of curing our own unemployment 
by restoring the European market is certainly a sound 
one. Our pre-war trade with Russia, Germany, and 
Austria-Hungary alone accounted for a sixth of our total 
exports, and when the reckoning is made on the basis 
of pre-war prices, 85 per cent. of this trade is gone. But 
it is pure illusion to imagine that any scheme of credits 
could suffice to restore it. How is Poland to trade with 
us, with her mark at 21,000 to the pound? The case 
of Germany is even clearer. We adhere to our original 
opinion that Germany will be unable in the most 
favorable circumstances to pay the burden of repara- 
tions imposed upon her. The steady fall of her mark 
from about 240 at the time of the London Conference 
last May to the present figure of 470 to the pound, is a 
warning that bankruptcy is approaching. But if, in 
spite of all, the thing can be done, two consequences 
follow. In the first place, since Germany can pay only 
through the excess of her exports over her imports, she 
must continue her policy of refusing to buy anything 
but absolute necessities from abroad. That means raw 
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materials and very little else: it includes virtually 
nothing that we can produce in these islands. That 
market, then, which was before the war our largest 
single foreign market, is gone irreparably, and cannot 
be recovered in the lifetime of the present generation 
while the Treaty of Versailles remains unmodified. In 
the second place, in proportion as Germany does succeed 
in paying her dues to the Allies, she can do so only by 
flooding the markets of Eastern Europe and South 
America with exports produced at a cost in labor with 
which we cannot possibly complete. 

Our Press is full of contradictory accounts of the 
economic plight of Germany. On the one hand, it is 
true that many of her industries are working at full 
pressure, and that the output in some of them is nearing 
the pre-war level. There is relatively little unemploy- 
ment. Some types of speculators, financiers, and 
industrialists are making fortunes, and their luxury 
strikes the careless observer. On the other hand, the 
real wages of every grade of worker are far below the 
pre-war rates: the standard of life has fallen: the 
children are underfed, underclothed, and subject to all 
the diseases of malnutrition, as they never were before. 
The case of the poorer educated class is much more 
desperate, and teachers, to take one example, only con- 
trive to exist (as a recent statistical inquiry showed) by 
doing extra work, often manual or menial work, out of 
school hours. The fluctuations of the mark mean 
a perpetua] quarrel between prices and wages, income 
and expenditure. The Exchequer, in spite of heroic 
schemes of taxation, is no nearer to the hope of achiev- 
ing a balance than before, and bankruptcy is staved off 
only by the activity of the printing press. The paradox 
of the whole position is ably shown in a pamphlet issued 
by the “ Frankfurter Zeitung’’ (“‘ Die Indexzahlen der 
Frankfurter Zeitung.’? August, 1921). The delusive 
show of prosperity is actually due to the depreciation of 
the mark. German industry makes its way abroad 
because its wages bill is based upon this nearly worthless 
paper, which has, of course, a much greater purchasing 
power at home than it has abroad. One striking table 
shows the two curves of unemployment and the 
exchange. They run almost exactly parallel even in 
their smaller variations. As the mark falls in value 
unemployment diminishes. When the mark rises, the 
numbers of the unemployed increase. Competition for 
world trade on this basis means either that we shall be 
driven entirely from every open foreign market, or else 
that we shall contrive to hold or recover something of 
our old standing by reducing our own working class to 
the standard of living which defeat has imposed on 
Central Europe. 

In an otherwise unhelpful and unenlightened speech 
Mr. Churchill did well to direct attention at Dundee to 
some of these aspects of our trade problem. We have 
little faith in his expedient of an international confer- 
ence on finance, unless the Allied financial experts could 
enter it with full power to undo all the follies which 
the politicians (including Mr. Churchill himself) have 
committed since the Armistige. If he has always been 
relatively sane on the subject of Germany, he more than 
compensated for that ineffectual sanity by his successful 
lunacy towards Russia. Something might be gained by 
the creation of a new international currency, based, as 
a recent article of ours suggested, on the value of 
wheat. But currency is not the cause of our distresses, 
though it may aggravate them; it is only a symptom. 
The chief removable cause of European depression is 
international debt. All the stronger Powers have clung 
to the delusion that their claims upon weaker or defeated 


peoples are a form of wealth. All of them are learning 








by the shrinkage of their markets and the menace of the 
debtors’ competition that there is an element of fallacy 
in this very natural reckoning. Many people have 
reached the belief that it would be very pleasant to 
cancel our Allies’ debts to us, if the United States would 
do likewise. For our part, we would tear up these bonds 
even if America is slow to learn the lesson which we have 
committed to heart. Freed from her external debts to 
us, France might become more reasonable towards Ger- 
many. But little would be gained from this general 
cancellation unless Germany and Russia were included 
in it. In the long run defeated nations cannot be kept 
in the framework of-civilization as helots or proletarians. 
Even if they lack the spirit or the means to revolt, they 
still, by the involuntary working of economic causes, 
avenge their wrongs and miseries upon the victors. 





THE IRISH DIFFICULTY, 


WE hope that shortly after these lines are read arrange- 
ments will be in full train for a conference between the 
British Government and the Irish leaders. For no 
settlement of the question is possible until both sides 
face all the facts and difficulties in consultation together, 
and the delays that have been caused by mistakes here 
and in Ireland are vexatious because they were an 
obstacle to that discussion. It may be, of course, that 
discussion will not lead to a settlement, and that we shall 
witness another failure, more disastrous than any of the 
failures of the past. But it is possible, on the other 
hand, that discussion will reveal to both sides a way of 
accommodating the claims of the two nations. It will, 
we hope, clear away a great many misunderstandings. 
At present Irishmen do not understand England, and 
Englishmen do not understand Ireland. Ireland refuses 
to believe that England has renounced the vicious 
ambitions of the past. They see the England of Eliza- 
beth, the England of Cromwell, the England of Pitt in 
an England which, outside the relatively small world 
that reads the “ Morning Post,’’ has no quarrel with the 
religion or the ideas or the desires of the Irish people. 
The confusion is natural, perhaps inevitable; for it is 
we who summoned back the ghosts of that blinding past 
and gave life and shape to its implacable memories. An 
Ireland which has to consider England’s fears and need 
not trouble about England’s dreams can come to terms 
with us; but Ireland is not satisfied that she is dealing 
with an Engiand that has ceased to dream of stamping 
her will on the Irish people. It is the opinion of most 
of her friends in this country that she is mistaken in this 
suspicion, and that while she is right to neglect no pre- 
cautions for her safety, she is wrong in thinking that 
England is still anxious, as she has been anxious in the 
past, to control her life. 

If Irishmen misunderstand England, can anybody 
say that Englishmen understand Ireland? There is a 
tendency in some quarters to assume that the hesitating 
welcome that Ireland gives to the British proposals of 
July arises from perversity or excessive suspicion. 
Englishmen understand by Dominion status complete 
practical independence, combined with a share in the 
rights that attach to the British connection. They do 
not understand on what grounds a nation in the position 
Ireland occupies, when offered this arrangement, can 
doubt that it is better than any arrangement that can be 
secured by breaking altogether with England. We use 
the term ‘‘ arrangement ’’ advisedly. In some quarters it 
is suggested that if these negotiations collapse there must 
be a resumption of force of one kind or another directed 
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to secure the assent of Ireland to a relationship she does 
not like. Mr. Churchill, to whom violence is apt to look 
like reason in disguise, plainly hinted at such a policy 
last Saturday, and he went on to suggest that the Govern- 
ment would have the British people behind them in such 
measures. For our part, we can find nothing either in 
the principles for which we engaged in the war or in 
the history of our relations with Ireland to justify this 
application of force, and we should resist it to the 
utmost of our power, though we cannot hold out any 
hope that that policy may not be tried, with conse- 
quences disastrous as they must be to both countries. 
Putting force on one side, an Irishman clearly has to 
choose between an arrangement that promises him the 
friendship of this country and no irrevocable breach in 
Ireland herself, and an ideal that excludes the hope of 
friendship with England and the hope for unity in 
Ireland. Why does he hesitate? 

The answer is given in A. E.’s contribution to the 
“Manchester Guardian’’ of Thursday in last week 
(since published as a pamphlet by the Talbot Press), 
and in Mr. 
Stands For ’”’ 


Dodd, London). Ireland, as seen by the men ane 


women who have given to her genius this passionate | 


and self-conscious intensity, is a force. 


She has a message to the world. 
create in her institutions, her social life, her ways and 


spiritual 


means of self-expression, a society in which the world will | 


find an answer to some of its perplexities. ‘“ Ireland,’’ 


says Mr. de Blacam, “is historically almost a unique — 


nation. She, almost alone of all the modern European 


nations, was never schooled in the Roman Empire, and 


cherishes to-day customs, instincts, and ideals that come 


from the pre-feudal world, the world of Merovingian | 
Mr. de Blacam works out | 


France and Charlemagne.”’ 





These passages should make it clear to Englishmen 
that there is here a rea] spiritual problem. Our own 
view is that Irishmen should give the negotiations every 
chance and see whether in point of fact they will not 
obtain the kind of freedom that will allow them to 
devélop their society as they wish. We are confirmed in 
this view by noting from Mr. de Blacam’s pages that 
Pearse thought Ireland should have accepted the 
Councils Bill of 1906, on the ground that it would have 
given Ireland control of her schools and thus helped in 
the “ de-Anglicization of Ireland.’’ Will Ireland be in 
a less powerful position with the control of her Parlia- 
ment, her schools, her army, if she finds that the part- 
nership offered to her turns out in practice not as most 
Englishmen hope but as some Irishmen fear? Can it be 
said that the experiment is more dangerous than the 
alternative? But there is a moral for Englishmen, and it 
is plain and serious. We are making a bid for the 
future ; we believe that Ireland and England can live in 
friendship without complete separation ; that some asso- 


| ciation can be found which will enable Ireland to develop 


A. de Blacam’s book “ What Sinn Fein | 
(Mellifont Press, Dublin; Chapman & | 


She is going to | 


in some detail the type of institution to which the Gaelic | 


mind is drawn, in agricultural and industrial life, in 
politics and education. It is his view that the Irish 
genius will concentrate on the development of this society 
in peace and amity, if it is left free. 
if Ireland is not completely independent, she will not be 
able to take her mind off her relationship to the Empire ; 
that she will be intent all the time on maintaining her 
rights and her position against England, and that there- 
fore a Dominion solution will mean a Jingo and not a 
peaceful Ireland. A. E. submits another aspect of this 
idea when he puts into the mouth of one of his speakers 
the following passage: “ The national genius eannot 
inspire if we first give allegiance to the spirit of Empire. 
They are of contrary nature. The genius of nationality 
develops from within by energies inherent in the race as 
the tree from the seed. The genius of Empire grows 
strong by the alien elements it brings under control as 
the savage by the wild horse he has tamed. The first 
springs from inherent right. The second depends on the 
use of power. How can there be goodwill between nation 
and Empire when the first is not free, when with the 
offer of partnership there is a threat of extermination if 
the alliance is rejected? Is there in human history a 
single instance of a soul won to friendship by threats? 
What is true of the individual is true of the race. The 
freedom we are offered is the freedom of the convict on 
ticket-of-leave, who all the time is under police sur- 
veillance. So would Ireland be with its ports under 
Imperial control, with the army of Empire stationed in 
our territory, recruiting our own against us, and with 
air stations ready to scatter death on our cities if they 
revolt. With these in our midst judge how real will be 
our power over education or policy.”’ 


But he holds that | 





to the full all her hopes and ideas, and to do ample 
justice to all her baulked aspirations. This belief may 
be over-confident. It may be that this hope perished in 
the flames of Cork and Balbriggan. But one thing at 
least is certain. This is our last opportunity. If 
Englishmen think during the next few weeks of anything 
but the satisfaction of desires that must, if left unsatis- 
fied, ruin the hope of peace in the future, then this 
experiment will come to catastrophe very quickly. 

This fundamental truth must govern the negotiation 
on our side. There is much to be said for trying to 
arrange facilities for air communications, but nothing 
to be said for imposing them. Similarly in the case of 
free trade. A couple of sentences in A. E.’s article show 
that the question raises issues to an Irish mind to which 
Englishmen have never given a thought: “ Britain 
desires us to maintain the freedom of trade which has 
existed between the two islands for over one hundred 
years. If we accede it means it would be almost impos- 
sible for us to extricate ourselves from that industrial 
system of which she was the first begetter and which has 
since dominated the world.’’ In other words, to many 
Irishmen compulsory free trade between England and 
Ireland means an end to all hope of initiating industrial 
and economic experiments for which they are deeply 
anxious, and from which they believe that the world 
may learn something. It would be fatal at such 
a crisis as this if Englishmen were to lay stress on 
arrangements that may seem desirable, and may be desir- 
able from our point of view. It is fatal again to have 
ideas that are too rigid and inexorable about the form of 
our association with Ireland, and to rule out plans such as 
that of a Dual Monarchy which may offer a more invit- 
ing prospect to Irish eyes. For if we are to succeed we 
have to prove that Ireland can live as a free nation, with 
power to give form and scope to the dreams of the Gaelic 
mind, without breaking with England, and we have to 
prove this not to Englishmen but to Irishmen. It is no 
good talking, as Mr. Churchill talks, as if all that we 
have to do is to offer a solution that seems fair to us, and 
then if it is rejected enforce our will with the sympathy 
of the world. That kind of reasoning takes us nowhere, 
or rather it takes us where other empires have been 
taken in the past. Every Englishman of sympathy and 
imagination wants to see Ireland controlling her own 
destinies, and making the experiments she wants to 
make. Every Englishman of intelligence knows that the 
alternative to peace with Ireland is catastrophe—catas- 
trophe it may be to-morrow, catastrophe without doubt 
in the near future. 
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THE ATTACKS ON THE WORKERS. 


THE special correspondents of the Press, the camera men, 
and film operators naturally are in the Highlands. It 
seems impossible that anything should happen except 
Gairloch wills it, and to Gairloch therefore even the 
Mayors of London Boroughs must repair when the hosts 
of the unemployed grow too large about their town halls. 
Hopeful mirages of fair garden cities form only to fade 
instantly, as thé magic wand moves to this side and that. 
Yet while we are being dazzled by these auroras in the 
North, work is really being done, though it is work of 
a character which is of no use to the unemployed, nor to 
those over whom the threat of sickness or unemployment 
is a constant scourge and anxiety. 

We refer to the Committee which was set up to 
consider how saving could be effected in the cost of the 
upkeep of the machinery of the State—in fact, to Messrs. 
Geddes, Inchcape, Guy Granet, & Company. These 
men are not so romantic as the Highlands of Scotland. 
No doubt they know what they want, and very probably 
they will discover means of getting it. 

Now, Big Business and the “ Anti-Waste’’ news- 
papers appear to be keenly alive to the possibilities of 
this Committee, and lose no opportunity of showing how 
helpful would be their support in the “ overhauling ’’ of 
any State safeguards irksome to employers or of any 
expense to the State. From the columns of prominent 
‘‘ Anti-Waste’’ newspapers, and the secret negotiations, 
now becoming vocal, of employers’ federations, one may 
judge how the vast burden of the Budget, of the Debt, 
and of the support of the unemployed, is going to be 
used for attempts at the destruction of the whole pre-war 
system of protection against the naked results of 
unchecked industrial enterprise. 

Big Business first fought the highly skilled and 
highly paid trades unions, and has beaten them. It has 
got down the wages of the coalminers and the railway- 
men. It will probably get the 124 per cent. bonus off 
the engineers. These reductions may be necessary, and 
in any case the warfare was between the unions and the 
employers, with no destruction of State machinery. The 
employers will probably next attack the eight-hour day 
—the seven-hour day of the miners-—and in so far as 
they can increase that outside an Act of Parliament, they 
will probably succeed in doing so. Labor at present is on 
its back, helpless, and the trades unions paralyzed by the 
spectacle of fifteen hundred thousand out of work. But 
employers are not likely to be content with this attack on 
the post-war standard of skilled labor. They are opening 
their offensive on the pre-war standard of unskilled 
labor. The first attack was on the Trade Boards, to 
which the Government at once yielded by offering a 
Committee for the “general overhauling’’ of the 
whole system. ‘‘ General overhauling,’ rather than 
immediate and public destruction, will be the keynote of 
the whole policy. But with Sir Alfred Mond pushed for- 
ward to the destruction of the ideals for which the 
Ministry of Health was founded, and Dr. Macnamara, 
voluble, weak, and anxious to please, at the head of the 
Ministry of Labor, whose duty should be to protect 
Labor from such attacks, there seems no reason why 
Trade Boards or any other Boards should remain. 

They have cast their eyes on the Mercantile Marine 
Boards of the Board of Trade, formed in 1854 to see that 
seamen secured what was due to them under the complex 
Merchant Shipping Act. But we are told now that 
shipping companies are all such good employers that the 
money spent on the Boards is wasted. Why not dissolve 





them, and trust to the goodwill of the shipping com- 
bines? Again, Lord Rothermere, one of the leaders of 
the “ Anti-Waste’’ campaign, declares this week for 
the thorough overhauling of the National Insurance Act. 
Sir Alfred Mond has commenced the thorough over- 
hauling by proposing to diminish the pay of the 
Insurance panel doctors by two million pounds. Two 
million pounds are to be taken from the pay of the 
doctors of the poor. It is not proposed to take two 
million pounds from the pay of the doctors of the rich. 
Yet the poor, for inferior doctoring, are still to pay 
the same weekly sums out of their wages for National 
Health Insurance. A coach-and-four has already been 
driven through Mr. Fisher’s Education Act, but Mr. 
Fisher, instead of resigning like Dr. Addison in similar 
plight, is agreeably contending at Geneva, in the name 
of the British Government, against Lord Robert Cecil’s 
Disarmament proposals. The joyful announcement is 
made that 150 Labor Exchanges are to be suppressed, 
and the outside agitation demands the scrapping of the 
whole system of Mr. Churchill’s Act of 1908. 

What will be the next State activity attacked? 
Old Age Pensions? They are evidently non-economic 
and do not increase production. They are said to 
discourage thrift, and they support many aged 
men and women who would, without them, be 
supported by their sons and daughters. It is 
probable, however, that political considerations will head 
off Big Business and Anti-Waste from any onslaught on 
these “doles’’ to non-workers. The Factory Laws 
furnish a more hopeful subject of “ overhauling.’’ The 
Anti-Waste papers are already beating their drums over 
the vast and useless army of inspectors, engaged in 
Government interference with private business, and have 
succeeded in cutting down the salaries of factory 
inspectors and civil servants by something like 20 per 
cent. May we not hear that the benignant factory-owner, 
like the benignant shipowner, having now learnt his 
lesson, will voluntarily provide healthy conditions, and 
the food and apparatus necessary for dangerous trades, 
and that therefore the intrusion of the State official is an 
impertinence—as well as a waste? Few read _ the 
annual report of the factory inspectors, with its detailed 
accounts of the perpetual attempts to evade the law, 
and fewer still the astonishing reports of the Medical 
Officer of Health for the Port of London who boards 
incoming ships at Gravesend. The workmen themselves 
—workwomen for the most part—pay little attention to 
these matters, and have no power of agitation against 
their ‘‘ overhauling,’ and the general public care 
nothing about the matter. 

Meantime, it is well that those who care should face 
the position as it is being gradually revealed. On the 
demand for economy, which is quite justifiable, and wel- 
comed by all classes, Big Business is attempting to escape 
the limitations and shackles placed upon its activities by 
the legislation of half a century for the protection of the 
poor. It has in this campaign powerful aids: the slump 
in trade, unemployment and the great fear men have 
of being unemployed, the gigantic national taxation, the 
anxiety over foreign competition. With the aid of such 
allies and under the plea that these render “ overhaul- 
ing ’’ necessary, it has shattered the new educational 
system for the poor, destroyed the schemes for getting 
houses for working folk, attacked the still ill-paid Civil 
Service, and is endeavoring to rid itself of an inspector- 
ship which prevents it from ‘‘ doing what it likes 
with its own.’’ The permanent forces of resistance in the 
Departments are thus already weakened. They are 
further weakened by the knowledge in each Department 
that Ministers would throw them and their work together 
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to the wolves, if by so doing they could gain a respite 
from attack. The once greatly planned Ministry of 
Health lies in ruins, careless of the 1918 eloquence 
of its mission to convert a C3 into an Al 
nation; the Ministry of Education shows no advance; 
the attack beats up fierce against money spent on Insur- 
ance, against Trade Boards, inspection, against all 
machinery operating for the protection of the poor. 
Small wonder that Mr. Churchill at Dundee can “ smile 
in secret, looking over wasted lands,’’ as he denounces 
the Bolshevik as the cause of all misfortune. 








A NEW TURN IN INDIA. 


In the midst of a situation more grave than any known 
in India since 1857, the Vicerey has, to all seeming, 
determined upon a new line. Several months ago it 
was pointed out in these columns that, in his task of 
dealing with the multiple unrest of India, Lord Reading 
could not hope for any measure of success until he had 
rid the Administration of the wretched burden of the 
Rowlatt Sedition Act. That Act was the worst blunder 
of Lord Chelmsford’s term. To it directly was due the 
uprising which culminated in the Amritsar horror of 
1919. It provided the positive stimulus to the non- 
co-operation movement. The whole course of procedure 
which led to it, at the close of the war, was odious to 
Indian feeling; and if Lord Reading had known a year 
ago as much as he knows now, he would probably have 
made the repeal, or at least the suspension, of the 
Rowlatt Act a condition precedent to his acceptance 
of the Viceroyalty. The plain fact of the situation then 
was that the prospects of the Montagu reform scheme 
could not be anything but dubious if its start was to 
be accompanied by a scheme of repression which implied 
that the educated classes, by whom alone the reforms 
could be worked, were to be permanently shackled. The 
fact of the present moment is that Lord Reading finds 
himself able to do what should have been done for 
him by his predecessor. But it is only too probable that 
a decision which in 1920 would have been of invaluable 
force is now by many months too late. 

No executive action has yet been taken, but a 
decision of some import has been reached by the Viceroy 
in Council. There has been sitting at Simla a Repressive 
Laws Committee, which has now reported in favor of a 
qualified repeal of the special laws against sedition or 
dangerous agitation which have been placed on the 
Statute Book at intervals, and especially during the past 
three Viceregal terms. As regards the older enactments, 
the Committee concludes that some are no longer con- 
sistent with modern ideas, some have reference to 
conditions not likely to recur, while others again 
give undesirable powers to the Executive. The Com- 
mittee’s recommendation is for a general clearance, with 
certain important exceptions, of the older laws, together 
with the immediate repeal of the Rowlatt Act and the 
Indian “ D.O.R.A.’’ It would not be unfair to assume 
that. the central purpose of the Committeé’s delibera- 
tions has been the finding of a way out of the tragic 
tangle into which the most notorious of all the repressive 
Acts has led the Government of India. The leading 
Anglo-Indian paper of Bombay says pointedly that the 
Rowlatt Act will go unwept and unhonored. But even 
so, it is not to be supposed that the Simla Committee is 
proposing anything whatever that can be described as 
risky. Two Acts of the stormy time which came after 





the Curzon régime are not to be repealed. These are the 
laws of 1908 against seditious meetings and against asso- 
ciations deemed to be dangerous or subversive. The 
latter was directed chiefly against the ‘“ swadeshi”’ 
student societies which were a powerful agency for the 
spread of aggressive nationalism in its earlier stage; and 
it can obviously be employed against the non-co-operation 
societies of these days. The specific retention of these 
laws is proof enough that Lord Reading’s Government 
has no intention of leaving itself unprovided with special 
powers for dealing with the agitator. Even more signifi- 
cant is the announcement that the Bengal Regulation of 
1818, with its dependent ordinances, is not to be touched. 
What this means is that the Governor-General is to 
retain the power of deportation—as Lord Morley put it, 
“ without charge or trial, and without intention to try 
or charge.’’ It was the use of this ordinance, against 
nationalist leaders in 1907 and 1908, which, more than 
anything else, diminished the influence of the Morley 
reforms as a measure of constructive amelioration. 

It is the fatality of our rule in India that, in times 
of crisis and opportunity, the executive policy should 
always bear a dual aspect. Lord Reading’s action in 
regard to the Rowlatt Act is being weighed by all India 
against the arrest and prosecution of the brothers 
Mahomed and Shaukat Ali. In other words, a step 
towards constitutional regularity goes with a reassertion 
of executive authority; and those who cling to the 
hope of still finding the way out by means of a steady 
liberalizing of the administration, find themselves driven 
to confess that, as Carlyle used to put it, their hope 
is of the desperate kind. There is, of course, no ques- 
tion as to the immediate purpose of Lord Reading’s 
acceptance of the Committee’s report. It is a direct 
challenge to Mr. Gandhi, whose weapon of non-co-opera- 
tion was forged in the first place for the destruction of 
the Rowlatt Act. To Mr. Gandhi the Government of 
India now says in effect : “ Your movement was organized 
against this Act. You demanded its immediate 
repeal. We are about to repeal it. We expect -you, 
therefore, to suspend your agitation and to give the 
country a chance of peace and the new Legislatures a 
clear road.’’ Such an appeal, doubtless, would have had 
great force had it followed immediately on the confer- 
ence between the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi in the spring. 
The circumstances, unhappily, are very different to-day. 
Mr. Gandhi has gone to the furthest limit in his agita- 
tion. He has denounced the British system as an 
“irresponsible, insolent, and godless bureaucracy,” a 
system “ wholly evil in its totality.”’ He has described 
the arrest of the Ali brothers as a challenge to all India, 
the proof that the Government is resolved to employ its 
whole power for the stamping out both of the Caliphate 
agitation and of the non-co-operation crusade. It would 
be possible to argue that Mr. Gandhi, who knows that 
a violent uprising would bring his whole movement to 
naught in a day, is much more capable of restraining his 
followers when he is alone than when hampered by the 
actitivies of the Caliphate leaders, who are to be the 
heroes of a cause célébre. And, in the meanwhile, there 
is the opportunity afforded by the approaching visit of 
the Prince of Wales. Hitherto the Prince’s imperial 
progresses have been detached altogether from anything 
that might remotely be associated with imperial policies. 
If that method is contemplated in regard to the Indian 
tour, it had far better be abandoned. But if Lord 
Reading and Mr. Montagu together can frame and carry 
through a scheme by means of which the Prince of Wales 
will go to India as the herald of a new and courageous 
purpose, the visit may count as an epoch-marking event. 
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Hite and Letters. 


LAMENTING THE PAST. 


We cannot say whether Mr. Frederic Harrison has been 
reading the gentle fantasy called “ Back to Methuselah,”’ 
but he does rather remind us of the leading character in 
the fourth part—the “ Tragedy of an Elderly Gentle- 
man.’’ For Mr. Frederic Harrison, having been born 
into humanity about the year 1830, cannot choose but 
be elderly, and we fear he must be suffering from that 
“deadly disease called discouragement,’’ which Zoo 
suspected in the Elderly Gentleman whom she found 
seated upon a pier in Galway in the year 3000 a.p. 
Discouragement has always been the besetting disease 
of elderly people, because, while the soft and expansive 
arteries of youth may ward it off, the hardening and 
contracted arteries of eld cannot. Or if that reason 
appear too physical and materialist, let us say that the 
mind has a happy knack of forgetting unhappiness, and 
especially discomfort, and, like a sundial, of recording 
only hours serene, so that the present usually seems 
discouraging in comparison. That is the meaning of the 
glamor shed by memory upon youth. That is why we 
fondly suppose that heaven lay about us in our infancy. 
“Too happy, did they but know! ’’ we cry of childhood 
and youth. But they do not know, and are probably no 
happier than other times of life. 

So Mr. Frederic Harrison has been casting regretful 
glances hack upon his youth, and telling us all, in two 
yearning articles in the “ Times,” how lovely it was to 
travel upon the Continent seventy years ago, when he 
was young. We can well believe it. To be young, to 
launch out into unknown but historic lands, to shake 
oneself free trom the trammels of the daily round—it 
would be lovely even now when one would naturally go 
by train or motor, and very likely stay at a huge hotel, 
and see little or nothing of native life. So we can well 
believe it was still more lovely to go as Frederic Harrison 
tells us he went in youth, while France and Italy 
remained as Goethe and Byron had known them, and as 
Turner and Prout had painted them, and as Ruskin was 
beginning to write about them. It took Frederic Harri- 
son thirty hours to sail from London Bridge to Boulogne, 
but it was a voyage of adventurous delight. He sailed 
up the Rhine; he drove through the Black Forest into 
Switzerland. One year he traversed North Italy; 
another autumn he spent in Rome long before it was 
improved ; another year he drove over France and along 
the uninhabited Riviera; he quietly visited the beautiful 
old towns upon the Seine and in Belgium; he was in 
Florence when the Pitti was still the residence and Court 
of the Duke, and the Arno ran under its bridges as in 
the time of Michelangelo. 

It does sound delightful, certainly. The present 
writer walked pretty nearly all over Switzerland, not 
seventy years ago, but more than forty, hardly ever 
sleeping even under a cowshed roof, much less in a hotel, 
and never having even the tenth-best of anything to be 
got, but lying under the pines at night, washing in the 
streams, and cooking over sticks by the wayside—six 
weeks of it, and all for £19 10s., including fares. 
Memory paints it as superb. But behind memory’s 
picture he still discerns cold so bitter before dawn that 
he had to walk for warmth, feet so sore that he could not 
move without pain, and food so poor that he was per- 
petually sick. What was worse, his mind was not pre- 
pared. How different the scene appeared when, ten 
years later, he walked through those selfsame mountains, 


| 





and found Ruskin still dwelling in the village w!.ere the 
Arve enters the Val de Cluses! 

Memory and forgetfulness play us tricks. But we 
know what depth of feeling lies in Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son’s longing for the days when “ we travelled in horse 
vehicles, about forty miles in an easy day; we strolled 
and gossiped and visited the church or the town hall in 
every place where we halted to bait or to change our 
team. We worshipped the Gothic cathedrals in their 
pathetic decay, before the restorer had begun to 
destroy.’’ “ You,’’ he cries in scorn :— 

‘You who now whirl along in your Fiats and Rolls- 
Royce, blinded by each other’s dust, who feast in 
Metropoles and Ritzes, who intend to break the bank at 
Monte Carlo—how little do you know all that you have 
lost—the native charm of every countryside—the feudal 
remnants of every city wall, tower, and gateway; the 
exquisite tracery, carvings, and glass of the yet virgin 
Cathedral ; the homely hospitality of mine host of the 
‘ Bear’ or the ‘Three Kings,’ the smile of the buxom 
locandiéra. It is all over now!”’ 

You may race about the Continent in cars, he goes 
on; you may ride on a camel and kill big game; you 
may give the inside of a week to the Eternal City; but 
as for seeing and knowing the countries you are whirled 
through, “you might as well rush through a picture 
gallery on a bicycle, or get peeps of the Riviera between 
the tunnels of the railway.’’ Ruskin could hardly have 
said more or said it better, and yet in the end Mr. 
Frederic Harrison declares himself a modernist, and no 
blind believer in Ruskin. That reminds us of a letter 
which Ruskin himself wrote to Mr. Harrison just forty- 
five years ago—that letter beginning :— 

“My pear Harrison,—I am very glad you have 
been enjoying yourself in Oxford; and that you still 
think it a pretty place. But why, in the name of all 
that’s developing, did you walk in those wretched old 
Magdalen walks? They’re as dull as they were thirty 
years ago. Why didn’t you promenade in our new 
street, opposite Mr. Ryman’s? . . . However, I’m glad 
you’ve been at the old place; even though you wasted 
the bloom of your holiday-spirits in casting your eyes, 
in that too childish and pastoral manner, ‘ round this 
sweet landscape, with its myriad blooms and foliage, its 
meadows in their golden glory,’ &c. ; and declaring that 
all you want other people to do is to ‘follow out in its 
concrete results this sense of collective evolution.’ Will 
you only be patient enough, for the help of this old 
head of mine on stooping shoulders, to tell me one or 
two of the inconcrete results of separate evolution ?”’ 
So Ruskin ran on, with accustomed irony (“ My dear 

boy, what have you to do with cloisters or traceries? ”’ 
This in reference to an ecstatic passage in Mr. Harrison’s 
article. ‘‘ Leave that business to the jackdaws; their 
loquacious and undeveloped praise is enough for such 
relics of the barbarous past. You don’t want to shut 
yourself up, do you? And you couldn’t design a tracery 
for your life; and you don’t know a good one from a 
bad one’’). All which goes to prove that the Master 
chastened whom he loved, while these recent articles in 
the “ Times ’’ show why he had cause to love him. For 
it is really in vain that Mr. Frederic Harrison pleads 
that he is a modernist, “ and for seventy years has taken 
advantage of every modern habit and invention.’’ He 
remains the Elderly Gentleman, inspired by a noble 
passion for nature, and casting eyes of yearning back- 
ward upon vanishing beauty, the beautiful world that 
Rousseau revealed, and Goethe, and Byron, and Turner 
knew—the world over whose grave Ruskin raised his 
indignant lamentation. 

What hope of beauty has the present or the next 
generation, then? It appears to us that hope may come 
by one of two opposite channels. After all, the recogni- 
tion of the beauty and charm that Mr. Harrison bewails 
is quite a new and probably a fleeting thing. Two 
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hundred years ago it hardly existed. Let Mr. Harrison 
live twice his own lifetime backwards, and he would find 
his passionate regrets incomprehensible to everyone. The 
whole idea of beauty, as he knows and loves it, is very 


likely to fade and again become unrecognized. Or 
there may be another way by which that pro- 


gress which Mr. Harrison identifies with vulgarization 
may be checked. While the Elderly Gentleman has been 
dreaming dreams, Mr. Chedworth Paine (probably 
young) has been seeing visions, and his vision is of our 
civilization destroyed, and the Stone Age come again. 
In the last number of the ‘‘ Sunday Pictorial ’’ he utters 
his prophecy. “‘Europe,’’ he says, “has not only 
entered upon a downward curve, but it is rapidly falling 
into an abyss, and it is bound to drag America after it. 
There is no visible way of escape ’’ :— 

“In our era Man has raised himself to dizzy 
heights. He has the farther to fall, until the next cycle 
of progress finds him painfully toiling up the slopes 
once more. Cities must moulder, railways and 
machinery must rust into oblivion; the very arts of 
manufacture, which are the outcome of prolonged human 
effort, may disappear. The Great War was merely 
symbolical. Humanity has entered, not for the first 
time, upon a suicidal era of self-destruction.” 

Mr. Chedworth Paine thinks that, “ instead of man- 
kind reaching upwards to the stars, it is far more 
probable that after the lapse of a hundred years the 
world will be to a great extent depopulated,’’ and that 
the remnants of our civilization will be regarded with 
vague wonder by our few artless descendants. It may 
comfort Mr. Harrison to know that the progress of 
vulgarization will at all events be arrested. But what 
about his hopes as the only surviving Comtist Apostle 
of Humanity? 


Letters to the Editor. 


THE VILNA DISPUTE. 

Sir,—In a reference to the proceedings in the League of 
Nations Assembly in your issue of September 17th, you say 
that 1 protested against the “‘scandal’’ of the Council's 
treatment of the dispute between Poland and Lithuania. 1 
think you must have been misled by some too brief report. 
I did protest against the scandal of the continuation of the 
dispute between Poland and Lithuania, and appealed to 
both countries to put an end to it. Whether the Council 
have always shown sufficient vigor in the past when dealing 
with this question may well be disputed, but I have no 
criticism of what they are doing now. Indeed, the meeting 
of the Council to-day, held, I am glad to say, in public, 
exhibited it at its very best. The vigor of Mr. Balfour’s 
denunciation of Zeligowsky as ‘‘ an ambiguous general with 
troops of an uncertain allegiance ’’ was admirable, and the 
only criticism that could be made of M. Bourgeois’s eloquent 
appeal to both parties for moderation and gvod sense was 
that it was only too likely to be useless. In both what was 
said and in the whole atmosphere of the meeting, one felt 
that the conception in the Covenant of a Council of the 
Nations voicing the moral judgment of the world was at 
last being realized.—Yours, &c., 

™ Hotel Beau Rivage, Geneva. 
September 20th, 1921. 


Rosert Ceci. 


BRITISH LIBERALISM AND FRANCE. 


S1r,—I have just returned from France, where I have been 
doing my best to persuade French Liberals that it is the 
Liberals in this country who are, traditionally, their best 
friends, and that it is from them, and not from the reaction- 
aries at present dominant in the House of Commons, that they 
should look for sympathy and understanding. In Tue 
Nation anp Tur AtHeneum. for September 17th, the 


first I have seen months, I tind such palpable 


for some 





evidence of ill-temper and bias in every reference to France 
that I ask myself whether our Liberalism, under the stress 
of adversity, has abandoned its old tradition of tolerance. 
Space does not permit me to go through the list, but I 
will take one or two instances which would be quite sufficient 
to deter any intending French reader of THE Nation anp THE 
ATHEN#£UM from pursuing the attempt. 

“ The French Press,” you say, “ is preoccupied as usual 
with the interminable question of reparations.” What a tact- 
ful way of introducing this subject to a reader living amid 
the ruins of Arras or Verdun, still awaiting the Government 
advances for the rebuilding of his house or the restocking of 
his little shop! You then go on to say that, on the controversy 
as to the first milliard, “ morally the French have a case.” 
But what do you propose after this handsome admission ? 
That, in return for our acknowledgment of her “ good case,” 
France should “ consent to end, or at least to limit, the 
occupation, or even to permit a drastic reduction of the armies 
in the Rhineland,” on the ground that “ our statesmen and 
Field-Marshal Haig himself” were against the occupation 
from the beginning. How can I hope to make you, and 
through you Liberal England, understand that France 
attaches more importance to the opinions of Foch than to 
those of Haig, and to her own experience of two invasions 
in living memory than to the views of British statesm€n 
ensconced behind their maritime rampart? The suggestion 
to alter the Treaty without taking French opinion (or French 
idées fires, if you like) into account is tactless enough: the 
idea of buying such a revision with money to which France is 
morally entitled is surely to add insult to injury. 

Again, in your “‘ London Diary ’’ dated September 15th, 
you say as to the withdrawal of the economic sanctions due 
to take place on that day: ‘‘ What a record one gets of the 
doings of the French! What a universal trouble-féte they 
are! After their fashion, they have now interposed, at the 
last moment, an obstacle to the withdrawal of the sanctions.” 
What are the facts? The withdrawal of the sanctions was 
agreed upon by the Supreme Council on August 13th, subject 
to the fulfilment by Germany of two conditions. The first, 
the payment of one milliard, was fulfilled on August 31st. 
The second, ‘the creation of an inter-Allied organization to 
co-operate with the German authorities in the examination 
and granting of licences”’ for particular classes of goods, is 
a more complicated matter. Thea German Government, in 
a Note dated August 26th, made certain suggestions, which 
the two Governments did not accept. Since then verbal 
discussions have been carried on at Paris, which comments 
like those in your “ Diary”’ wilt not help to expedite. 

Thirdly, take your comments on the Burgenland trouble, 
on which, having recently been in those regions, I happen to 
have a little inside information. You say, quite rightly in 
my judgment, that the danger about these local troubles is 
that ‘any beginning of fighting’? may ‘bring about a 
‘White’ monarchist rising throughout Central Europe.” 
Have you visualized what this would mean? It would mean 
a war between Slavs and Roumanians, on the one hand, and 
Germans and Magyars, on the other—the Germans including 
the Germans of Bohemia and Bavaria, and possibly of the 
rest of Germany. I am in a position to confirm your state- 
ment that such ideas are entertained in important circles. 
My informant, however, was good enough to say that his 
comrades would probably not move until the “ inevitable 
war’’ between England and France had materialized, since 
he needed the support of the British ‘“‘ Kulturvolk.”’ 

What is your comment on this? “One is always led 
back, by one clue or another, to French official influence 
whenever a reactionary or monarchist movement shows 
itself in Central Europe.’’ I can only say, in homely lan- 
guage, that you have got hold of the wrong end of the stick. 
The two democratic countries in that part of the world are 
Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia. In both countries French 
influence is dominant—more dominant, owing to our 
insularity, I regret to say, than ours—and both have French- 
trained armies. If (absit omen!) such a war should come 
about, France would be found on the side of democracy. 

What about your clue to the French support of Hungary ? 
An article m the ‘‘ Temps,’’ “ weeks ago.’’ I remember that 
article. It was just after the ratification of the Hungarian 
Treaty, when the Burgenland question had just come on the 
tapis. There was an idea at the time, initiated, as I know. 
not in French quarters (discretion forbids me to be more 
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precise), that direct negotiations between Austria and Hun- 
gary might lead to some agreed change in the Treaty fron- 
tier, and to a much-needed improvement in the economic 
relations between the two countries. It is quite true 
that last summer, when M. Paléologue was dominant 
at the Quai d'Orsay, France was for a moment inclined 
to a pro-Hungarian and anti-Western Slav policy. 
But since M. Berthelot’s advent, over a year ago, her course 
has been steady. And I think she is right. The two greatest 
statesmen in Europe to-day, in my judgment, are Presi- 
dent Masaryk and M. Benes. They are working 
hard for the reconciliation of racial hatreds and the 
recuperation of European prosperity. The maintenance of 
the Entente between what used to be, and will be again, the 
two great Liberal Powers of Western Europe is a corner- 
stone of their policy. All good Europeans surely should 
co-operate in this task. It is the first and indispensable step 
towards the Anglo-Franco-German understanding which alone 
can ensure the peace of Europe in the coming generation, and 
which British Liberalism, wisely and honorably led, could do 
so much to bring about.—Yours, &c., 


September 20th, 1921. 


[Professor Zimmern reproaches us with “ intolerance 
and “ ill-temper ” towards the French. Certainly if we had 
been writing for French readers we should have employed 
a more persuasive style. We have argued, again and again, 
that France has been treated in some large items of the 
reparation question with an unpleasant lack of generosity by 
this country. The priority of her claims ought to be recog- 
nized, and we would even renounce our own entirely in her 
favor. But we are not prepared to urge financial concessions 
to France unless she will modify her whole policy in Europe. 
Towards Germany, and towards Russia, she has followed a 
course which means the delay of European reconstruction 
and the indefinite prolongation of the miseries and hatreds 
of the war. If France hopes to extort money from Germany 
by the screw of the Rhineland occupation, it is neither 
“insult” nor “ injury” to say to her: “If you will agree 
to limit and shorten the occupation, we will help you to get 
the money by sacrificing our own legal rights under the 
Treaty.” Mr. Zimmern entirely forgets, in defending the 
prolongation of the Rhine sanctions, that they were imposed 
solely to secure German assent to the London Ultimatum. 
It was sharp practice to continue them in order to secure 
trading advantages, which is what the French were doing. As 
to the last point, we lack space to develop our belief (which 
will surprise no reader of the “ Temps ”’) that some agents 
of French policy are still (Professor Zimmern admits that they 
were recently) “ behind” the Hungarian and monarchist 
plots in Central Europe. The “ Manchester Guardian ”’ has 
given some corroborative evidence during the Burgenland 
crisis. Our difference from Professor Zimmern is that, so far 
from considering France a * Liberal Power,” we think her 
the most formidable reactionary force in Europe. But when 
we argue this, we do not adduce as evidence of any value 
whatever the violent ill-feeling often expressed by British 
ex-soldiers concerning water-supply closed to them by French 
peasants, in the way the Professor quotes a nameless German 
informant concerning “an inevitable war’ between this 
country and France. | 


ALFRED ZIMMERN. 
London. 


THE LEAGUE. 

Simn,—Brigadier-General Bruce is content to suggest the 
truth against the League of Nations as at present constituted. 
When, not long ago, the formation of a League was lawful 
game for any pamphleteer, the crucial point in its favor lay 
in its power to prevent injustice or oppression. Equally true 
and far more probable is it to say that it has the power to 
suppress truth and prevent justice. 

Geneva at the moment looks very like Versailles on a 
small scale, reflecting exactly the state of international 
politics. Its very composition is sufficient—a Lloyd George 
Government, Lloyd George representatives. Party once 
again: that is to say, an Imperialist majority, an Imperialist 
policy, and so an Imperialist League, and your small nation- 
alities are treated accordingly. Surely it deserves a better 
fate than to be a clearing-house for international finance. 
Members of the League of Nations Union and those outside 
may have their ideals, and even live up to them: but inside, 
the present composition of the League demands, if our 








philosophic tailor will allow me, low deals. No doubt the 
effect of a few personalities at Geneva would be great, but of 
what use would they be against the discreet group of 
Undershafts ?—Yours, «c., 


G. 3. Cc. 
Gate Helmsley, York. 
EUTOPIA. 
Sir,—In his interesting but unconvincing article 


Mr. Hewlett does less than justice to the author of “A 
Modern Utopia "’ in allowing us to infer that “ In the Days 
of the Comet ” is Mr. Wells’s only contribution to the litera- 
ture of Utopia. Had he remembered the former work, 
Mr. Hewlett would scarcely have perpetrated the sweeping 
misstatement that “all [Utopian] schemes without excep- 
tion ” have a small country for their development. “ No less 
than a planet will serve the purpose of a modern Utopia,” 
says Mr. Wells, and proceeds to work out his own on these 
lines. And I think that most readers of “ A Modern Utopia ” 
will bear witness that he did not “ omit human nature from 
lis reckoning,” as, according to Mr. Hewlett, “ the 
Utopiarians have always done.” 

Most of Mr. Hewlett’s criticism is directed against the 
plausibility of the transition stage towards the various 
Utopias ; but it is surely not the main business of the 
Utopiarian to prove the inevitability of his Utopia: is it 
not rather his task to construct from such human material 
as may be available a paradise which shall seem to all of us 
a desirable possibility? The true Utopia, in fact, is an 
inspired vision rather than the last link in a logical chain. 

May I add that it seems slightly cynical on the part of 
one who believes in the virtue of religion (New Testament 
only) to transmute Utopia into Eutopia, to believe also that 


without compulsion shall we never work, world without end ? 
—Yours, &c., 


ALLAN M. Larne. 





YDoetrp. 


THE CLOUD BY THE TOWN. 


He might have been the lieger of the sea 

And mountain-tops; he chose the chimneyed town ; 
He whose bright mate, I think, there could not be,— 

No, not in Meirion, where white clouds look down 
Into clear water, all day standing still : 

And here this wonder held Athene’s crown 
Above St. Paul’s, upon the seething hill. 

Perhaps, in alleys that refuse the day, 
He spied dull window-panes on which to spill 

The molten splendor of his snow-white spray ; 
Or saw a bunch of starry asphodels— 

Like white-haired children, pausing in their play. 
Perhaps, from his mid-dome and pinnacles,— 

Where light stood winged, and marble seemed to meet 
With plumy vapor in pale citadels,— 

He watched the women’s faces in the street 
Lovely as mountain lakes, a league below ; 

Or saw black threads of men, with myriad feet 
Within the labyrinthine houses come and go. 


Whatever thing it was that held his mood, 

Whatever wheels he heard, rolled to and fro, 
He did not move all day, nor cease to brood 

Until, the street-lamps lit, he saw the sun 
Shoot smoky arrows at the multitude ; 

He paled a little, then, as night drew on, 
Wondering to see the sombre town grow bright 

With braid on braid there,—wondering what it was 
That kept a tawny splendor for the night, 

And drew a torch-lit trail from house to house,— 
More strange than streams that tremble with starlight, 
Or shadows plotting under moonlit boughs. 

Yes, stranger far than sombre fields could be, 
He saw the myriad wonder, street on street, 
Greater than mountain-tops, far deeper than the sea, 
Sink into fumy vapor at his feet. 


Ernest Rays, 
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The eek in the City. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 
Boru the Money Market and the Stock Exchange have been 
united in the opinion that Bank Rate would be lowered before 
long, but in view of Money Market conditions it was not 
generally expected this week. As a rule the Money Market 
is much less decided in the matter of forecasting money rates 
than is the Stock Exchange, but this week there has been a 
general consensus of opinion on the matter. The revenue 
return showed a welcome reduction of over £18 millions in 
the Floating Debt, while the sale of over £14 millions of 
Treasury Bonds for the week can almost be described as 
sensational. The present series is to be withdrawn on 
Saturday and a new series opened on Monday, the price 
being 98 instead of 97 as at present. There has 
been but very little life in the stock markets, although 
Consols have stood out with firmness. 
Other gilt-edged stocks were unaffected by the early closing 
of the lists of the South African loan, referred to below. 


conspicuous 


There has been a good deal of liquidation in oil shares, and, 
as so often happens, interest appears to have been transferred 
to the rubber market, though a slight fall in the price of raw 
rubber soon reduced what little buoyancy there was. The 
passing of the preference dividend by the Newcastle Electric 
Supply Company came as a great surprise, and there was a 
sharp drop in the price of the Company's stocks. It was 
only in the middle of September that the Company’s deben- 
ture stock was sold to the public at £73, and readily taken 
up. Had the dividend announcement been made earlier there 
can be no doubt that the success of the debenture issue would 
not have been so pronounced. 

Interest in the foreign exchange market continues to 
centre round marks and frances, the former having touched a 
new low record level this week. Movements both in German 
and French currency are, no doubt, largely the result of 
speculation, but if the latter is entirely responsible there must 
have recently been some very heavy operations to bring about 
such wide fluctuations. 


Tue Soutu AFRICAN LOAN. 


The issue by the South African Government of a 
£5,000,000 loan this week may be taken as the harbinger of 
further Colonial borrowing in London this autumn. A 
Ceylon loan was underwritten this week. The 
South African issue was an immediate success, the lists being 
closed on Tuesday morning, and this is not surprising, for the 
terms are quite attractive. The Union of South Africa Con- 
solidated 6 per cent. Stock, 1930-1940—to give it its full title 
—was issued at 96, the principal being repayable at par on 
November Ist, 1940. The South African Government, how- 
ever, has the option to redeem at par on or after November 
1st, 1930, on giving three months’ notice. The loan is being 
raised for railways, harbors, irrigation works, land settle- 
ment, and other public works. The prospectus states that 
sinking funds established in connection with specific loans 
amount to over £10 millions, and, in addition, it is provided 
that any surplus revenue of the Union shall be handed over 
for the extinction of debt, the amount of debt so extinguished 
since the Union was established in 1910 being over £15 
millions. Holders not domiciled in the Union of South Africa 
are not, and will not be, liable to any taxes, duties, or levies 
in the Union. The loan is, of course, a trustee security, and 
is a very sound and attractive investment. 


being 


CHINESE Bonps. 

Chinese Government bonds have lately come in for a good 
deal of attention on the stock markets, and prices have been 
moving about considerably. Some surprise was caused last 
week by the announcement that a syndicate of Canadian 
bankers had offered a loan of three million dollars to the 
Chinese Government for one year, to be secured on the 
surplus of the salt revenue, the terms giving the investor a 








yield of about 20 per cent. But since the Canadian Govern- 
ment has expressed its strong disapproval, the arrangement 
is not likely to go through. Civil war is still going on in 
certain parts of the country, and until the political situation 
improves a loan from the revived consortium is out of the 
question. Various efforts at raising loans have recently been 
made. An association of Chinese bankers a few months ago 
made preparations for fresh loans to the Government on the 
condition that certain revenues were assigned to the liquida- 
tion of existing domestic obligations. But this fell through, 
and no greater success seems to have attended the attempt to 
form an association of British and Chinese bankers for the 
same purpose. Interest on practically all the many Chinese 
loans quoted in London has been regularly met, with the 
exception of the 8 per cent. Treasury Bills for £600,000, 
known as “ Marconi ” bills, the coupon on which is in arrear 
since August. The coupon on the 8 per cent. Sterling Treasury 
Notes for over £1,800,000, known as “ Vickers,” falls due on 
Saturday, and there was a rise of four points in the price 
on Monday presumably on anticipations that it will be duly 
met after all. The bulk of the loans are secured on the 
Maritime Customs or salt revenues, which are collected under 
the supervision of European officials, while the railway 
revenue is adequate to cover the service of the various rail- 
way loans. There is, therefore, no cause for anxiety, and the 
immediate outlook is improved by the offer of Japan to 
renounce, on certain conditions, her rights in Shantung. 


British Guiass INDUSTRIES. 


Many of the companies floated during the boom period of 
1919-20 have recently reached the end of their first accounting 
periods and are now producing their reports. These are 
naturally awaited with some interest in view of the severe 
depression which has followed the boom, and investors are, 
of course, anxious to see how results compare with the rosy 
anticipations of the prospectuses. In the days when fresh 
company prospectuses were pouring out in a flood the invest- 
ing public showed little discrimination, and industrial issues, 
good, bad, and indifferent, were eagerly snatched up. But 
in many cases investors are now repenting of their haste, for 
results are only too often proving very unfavorable. The 
second report of British Glass Industries, which now has 
a paid-up capital of over £3} millions, has appeared this 
week, and the results, though by no means disastrous, must 
come as a great disappointment to shareholders. The com- 
pany is not perhaps in the same category as those referred to 
generally above, as the shares were not offered directly for 
public subscription, but were introduced to the Stock 
Exchange and supposed to command a substantial premium, 
the company holding the shares of a number of glass manu- 
facturing concerns. Since then the capital has been increased 
by the capitalization of £2,100,000 premium on shares. The 
report is a brief document, and states that during the year 
ended March 31st last dividends declared by subsidiary and 
allied concerns were limited to the sum of £109,600, owing 
primarily to the fact that a large portion of the profits 
earned was expended on extensions of works and other capital 
purposes. ‘ By reason of this, and owing to the loss sustained 
at the Canning Town factory (which was only completed 
during the year), and to interest on loans and overhead 
charges, the balance-sheet shows a los¢ of £23,216.” No 
profit and loss account is given, but the balance-sheet shows 
that an interim dividend of 2s. on the £1 shares was paid in 
September, requiring £245,000. A debit balance of £28,300 
was brought forward from the previous accounts, making a 
total debit balance of £296,500. A sum of £387,600 is with- 
drawn from Premium on Shares Account (which incidentally 
stood in the previous balance-sheet at £350,000), and a credit 
balance of £91,100 is carried forward. Dealings in the £1 
shares have recently been done at just over 4s., a striking 
commentary on the present state of the company. 


L. J. RB. 
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The GHorld of Hooks. 


—— 

Tue death of books is sometimes a sadder thing to 
contemplate than the death of men. We do not regret 
the passing of the ephemeride, for they come into the 
world at the end of death’s short chain, and their very 
sport in the sunshine is an enjoyment of life which 
recognizes its speedy end. But there are many books 
which have an intensity of life greater than that of the 
men who create them, who crowded their existence into 
them, and by them winnowed their brief joys and visions 
from the failures, disillusionments, frosting cares, and 
harsh circumstance which hastened their human decay. 
These books are meant to hold up the traffic of time, 
and when their lease is of a shorter date than the duller, 
it is as 
though a little more than life, if less than heaven, had 


perished. 


meaner, more mortal lives of their authors, 


* * * 
Tuus, for example, has untimely Fortune scattered 
the books of Miller, 
flourished in the middle of last century. He was an 
obscure basket-maker, 


her poppy over Thomas who 


who, by the aid of Rogers, 
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became a bookselier ublishing and selling his own 
S > > = 

writings—poetry, novels (‘‘ Royston Gower,’’ 

Rosamond,’’ ‘‘ Lady Jane Grey,’ 


‘* Fair 
and others), and 
descriptions of the countryside (‘‘ A Day in the Woods,”’ 
“English Country Life,’’ &c.). The only one I am 
properly familiar with is the last, published in 1859, and 
very graciously illustrated by woodcuts in the outworn 
but ever-pleasing and workmanlike fashion of Birket 
Foster, William Harvey, John Gilbert, and the Bewick 
school, 
* * * 

MILLER was not so much a field naturalist as 
a countryman, shouldering the tradition of White, Jesse, 
Knapp, and the Howitts, but extending it from particu- 
larities to general landscape, end taking in the farms as 
well as the fields, the poets as well as the birds, and 
personal reminiscence of the ways of countryfolk with 
those of Nature’s wilder children. For a basket-maker 
and country-dweller his mind was unusually well stored 
with literary furniture, and the o!d, monotonous stock- 
in-trade of the eighteenth-century pastoralists is agree- 
ably varied by a wide range of quotation from Spenser, 
Herrick (hardly known at that date), Browne’s 
‘* Britannia’s Pastorals,’’ the Romentics, and many more 
obscure writers, including Hurdis, over whom Mr. Hud- 























son throws his flowery mantle in ‘‘ Nature in Downland.”’ 
Miller was a master in all but the highest creative 
qualities. He sentimentalizes a little, though less so 
than Jesse does, and an occasional lapse like ‘‘ the nest 
of a goldfinch is a perfect picture; and when the yolk 
is blown out of the eggs and placed in the nest, and 
the bird itself neatly stuffed, I know no prettier orna- 
ment to place under glass,’’ is offensive to our taste, as 
it was not to that of his period. But his tenderness, 
humanity, and sweetness of temper usually preserve him 
from the decorative emotions and other substitutes for 
the genuine, and he records his hatred of badger baiting, 
pigeon shooting, pheasant battues, and other abuses 
with the imagination of a real man. 
# * * 

Bur let Miller do himself justice. ‘‘ Then there 

are masses of shadow,’’ he writes of a forest scene, 
‘““and openings of all kinds of colored lights in those 
still, green, out-of-the-world places—trees in places 
black, trees in places bright ; here a bough, underneath 
dark as night, with its outer edge frosted with silver 
from the passing clouds, or stamped with a border of 
gold by the strong-handed sunshine; here an impene- 
trable wall of branches, dark as the grave; there the 
whole side of a long range of trees, fluttering in a 
sunlight of golden green, and descending into hues of 
bronzy brown, until all below fades into the deep 
purple hue of twilight ; excepting where, bald and bare, 
the silver light streams down from a white and fleecy 
cloud, and falling upon the trunk of some giant tree 
covered over with hoary lichen, gives to the mighty 
mass a dazzling and silvery hue.’’ 

Or :— 

‘“‘A clump of trees shows best when tossed together, 
planted without form or order, in and out, one here, 
another there; this catches the full light, that falls 
back into half shadow; a third goes deepening in, 
forming the dark purple of the picture; elms, oaks, 
aspen, with a dash of black fir-trees growing at all 
angles, wild, irregular, fantastic, yet each tree filling 
its own space when looked at separately, though, if it 
were taken away, the charm would at once be broken.’’ 

“ Spring,’’ he writes, “is the handmaiden of Summer: 

5 

she comes first and dots the trees and hedges with green, 
delicate buds, 1s if she marked the spots for Summer to 
hang out her long, green leaves ’’; and graphic touches 
like, ‘‘ How leisurely they (rooks) lift up one leg after 
the other, like a gentleman in silk stockings in bad 
weather! ’’ splash his rich, green pages like autumn 
berries. 
* * * 

Ir is obvious from these quotations that it is easy 
both to criticize and enjoy “ English Country Life.’’ 
Reading him is like looking at English landscape out 
of a slow train—the variations are gently introduced ; 
details sway, blur, and melt into a broad tranquillity ; 
the mind flows past hedge, tree, and meadow, register- 
ing them without retaining them, in a dream-like 
wavering between past, present, and future, and the 
harder enterprise of composition and differentiation 
makes no call upon it. Such is the voice of this friendly 

“like that of a hidden brook,’’ whose 
watercourse is now dried up and tangled over by time. 


o!d author, 


He J. i. 
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Short Studies. 


THE PLIGHT OF THEIR GRACES. 


THE mills of God grind as the poet has declared, and they 
grind to the same measure both the illustrious and the 
obscure. Naturally one hears more of the sorrows of the 
great. The wailing of a duke will carry the length of 
the realm, and since America is now interested domestic- 
ally in that estate, it will reverberate in the Western 
continent also. The Duke of Bedford has lately 
exhibited a part of his case to readers of the “ Times,”’ 
the Duke of Portland more explicitly his to his friends 
and neighbors. Both their Graces say, in effect, that the 
thing can’t be done. They do not tell us why not; but 
we can infer it. To do things properly Welbeck and 
Woburn require some thirty housemaids; and how are 
they to find thirty housemaids, or, having found them, 
as things now are, pay for them? They do not ask, but 
the question follows for the plainer sort, why should a 
man stand in the ridiculous position of requiring thirty 
housemaids ? 

It so happens that I have just been to Woburn for 
the first time in my life; have made the circuit of the 
great wall, some ten feet high and, I daresay, ten miles 
round; have entered at one fine gate and issued at 
another after a traverse of the noble spaces of the park, 
in which herds of deer, occasional ostriches, lamas, 
bisons, remote and solitary buffaloes, and Heaven 
knows what, were to be seen peacefully feeding, as if no 
kind of anxiety was fretting the peace and amplitude of 
it all. The trees, the boscages, the lake, the great piled 
grey house, unapproachable by the vulgar, the model 
villages with their cottage-fronts all stamped with a 
crowned B—all these splendid, established things passed 
by me like an opium-eater’s dream ; all so seeming secure, 
inevitable, and right; all actually so shaky, doomed, 
and infernally wrong. And with the Lord of Welbeck’s 
wail in my ears, I also saw that, truly, it could not 
be done. 

It is not a matter of housemaids alone. It is a 
matter of gardeners, of woodmen, of a permanent staff 
of masons and bricklayers—for with a wall of ten feet 
by ten miles there will always be repairs; other services 
in proportion. Where are we then? I avoid arithmetic 
for excellent reasons; but I do see that thirty house- 
maids at £50 a year apiece plus board come to £3,000 
a year, and that the others will figure out accordingly. 
How is it to be done? It is not. And why should it be 
done? God knows. 

Whether their Graces know is another matter. I 
think that they are beginning to know; but even so, 
they are only at the beginning of the problem. For it 
is not so easy as it sounds just to drop Welbeck or 
Woburn and live en pension at Dieppe. What are you 
to do with Welbeck in the meantime? And if you don’t 
want it yourself, who, do you suppose, will want it? 
And let it be remembered that their Graces, besides 
Welbeck and Woburn, possess each another house, not 
made with hands, an indestructible house. They are 
dukes for ever after the order of Melchisedech. "Like 
snails, wherever they go—to Dieppe, to a flat in the 
Temple, to a caravan, to the banks of the Susquehanna 
—they must carry that blazoned house on their backs. 
And I cannot imagine a more inhospitable or superfluous 
mansion for the life of me. 

The only nobility worth talking about is one of birth, 
and even that won’t bear talking about very seriously. 
Lord Chesterfield, the famous one of the family, had a 
gallery of ancestors which was a wonder to behold of 
completeness and splendor. But he was wise enough to 
correct it with two pictures: a scrubby old man, labelled 
Adam de Stanhope, and a crabbed old woman, Eve de 
Stanhope. He had the values straightened out thus 
wittily, at any rate for himself. Then there was the 
family-tree of the Wynns, or another Welsh house, which 
had an asterisk some distance down, with a note attached: 
“ About this time the creation of the world took place.’’ 





That is, perhaps, all very foolish, but we can under- 
stand it. 

We supplemented that intelligible aristocracy in our 
country, first with an aristocracy of office, and then with 
one of rank; and it is on those in particular that the 
economic crisis presses. Noble birth is a matter of tradi- 
tion, and, so to speak, of God’s grace. If you are nobly 
born you may black boots, sell matches, or beg at a 
church door. Hidalgos, grandees of Spain, do these 
things in their own country and remain grandees of 
Spain. Even ignoble pursuits cannot stultify noble birth. 
There it is. Official nobility, too, is very well, while 
ability to office persists; but that kind died out because 
ability to office refused to be hereditary. The first earls 
were governors of earldoms, that is of counties. The 
first viscounts were vicecomites, sheriffs. But my Lord 
Viscount Northcliffe is not a sheriff. If he is an aristo- 
crat it is by virtue of rank. Now rank is not quite like 
beauty. Handsome is as handsome does, we know; but 
rank is as rank is able to be. You may make a man a 
duke, of course, but it is possible that he will make him- 
self ridiculous ; and if he does that, and if he does it often 
enough, and if there are enough of him, he will make the 
Fountain of Honor itself ridiculous. I don’t know who 
was the first of our kings to ennoble his Quelconques, 
his ‘“ unfortunate females,’’ as Carlyle used to say; I 
think it was Henry VIII.; but whoever he was he sowed 
the seed of a fungus in the ranks of the peers. One 
knows what the French kings did, what Charles IT. did, 
what the Hanoverians did. Whether, when the poli- 
ticians took control of the Fountain of Honor and com- 
mercialized its golden waters, they did any worse, it were 
hard to say. They made common what had already 
become vulgar. The peerage of late years is only less 
absurd because it is less conspicuous. That at least is 
to the good. Yet there remains this last thing to be 
said about it. An aristocracy of birth is self-sufficient, 
but one of rank demands self-evidence, quite a different 
matter. It drives you back upon wealth, without which 
it is nonsense. A grandee of Spain selling matches will 
pass; but how about a Caroline or Georgian marquess 
driving a taxi or taking his turn at a music-hall? 

M. Henri Lavedan wrote a novel upon that theme—a 
cynical, witty, bitter, rattling novel, too, called “Le 
Bon Temps.’’ <A party of Parisians, men about town 
and their ladies, is lunching al fresco at Armenonville, 
or some such, on a fine morning in May. A hurdy-gurdy 
sounds a familiar air outside, which touches the tender 
top of some quill in one of the convives. ‘“ Let’s have 
the old chap in,” he moves the company. “ He’s play- 
ing the ‘Blue Danube,’ and will renew the youth for 
some of us.’’ They have him in, a tattered, bearded, 
bright-eyed vecchio, his instrument slung by a greasy 
strap to one shoulder, on the other a foolish, little 
troubled monkey in a red velveteen petticoat. He lifts 
his old hat and recommences his grinding. One of the 
guests covers his eyes, and so remains until the grinder 
has gone. Then he lifts his head. ‘“ Do you know who 
that was?.’”’ “Not I indeed!’’ ‘“ That was the Duc 
d’Epervier.’” Then he tells the story of “Le Bon 
Temps’: Wein, Weth, und Gesang, a rattling tale with 
a croak in it. 

“Why do the people imagine a vain thing?’”’ This 
is a case for tags. 

Mavrice HEWwLerr. 





Reviews 


Pastiche and Prejudice. By A. B. WALKLFY. (Heinemann. 
7s 6d. net.) 

AtTuoucHy they do not all deal with the drama, these essays 

originally contributed, week by week, to the columns of 
the * Times ’—are the essays of a dramatic critic. The most 
interesting things that Mr. Walkley has to say in them are 
on his own subject, and when he is philosophizing or 
expounding esthetic dogma, he is more likely than not to 
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pick his illustrations from the theatre. On the whole, we 
prefer the part of his book modestly labelled “ Prejudice 

to the part which comes under the heading “ Pastiche.” Not 
that Mr. Walkley claims to be a Lamennais and capable of 


writing un pastiche de génie. He quotes this epigram of 
Renan’s in order to say of his own attempts that “ if they do 
not always fall below parody, they never rise above it.” The 
parody is often entertaining enough, but he fails to sustain 
it. In the middle of a capital akit on the Poetics (an 
additional chapter on the ‘“ Moving Picture Drama” newly 
discovered by the monks of “ Mount Porthos’’) he will 
suddenly speak of moments when “every furrow of the 
knitted brow and every twitch of the agitated mouth is shown 
as large as life, if not larger.” Or, in “ Mr. Pickwick at the 
Play,” he will write: ‘‘ Waiters in general never walk or run ; 
they have a peculiar and mysterious power of skimming out 
of rooms which other mortals possess not.” Allowing for rare, 
possible exceptions, as he does himself when he says, in 
criticizing someone else’s pastiche, that “the sympathy of 
the audience ” is not a phrase of Sheridan’s day, we would 
venture to say that the sentences we have quoted are neither 
Aristotelian nor Dickensian. They are, in fact, Mr. Walkley’s, 
and, to adapt his excellent parody of Henry James, they 
“ couldn't not be” Mr. Walkley’s. Here, on the other hand, 
is a scrap of real Aristotle: “ The particular is, for example, 
what Alcibiades did or suffered. The not too particular is 
what Charlie Chaplin did or suffered.’ 

The parodies, then, are but fugitive fancies ; the critical 
essays have more solidity. Mr. Walkley, in his long stretch 
of service, has managed by the force of his own personality 
to do for the theatre in this country pretty much what 
Matthew Arnold thought it would need an Academy to do for 
literature. Quite unpretentiously and without assuming any 
of Arnold’s mournful airs of superiority, he has in fact upheld 
standards of knowledge, proportion, and sanity. He has been 
‘of the centre,” and though the centre is a position where 
you sometimes miss things eminently worth noting, yet it 
is a position that needs to be held, for the health of the 
theatre. In the following extract Mr. Walkley happens to be 
speaking about novels rather than plays, but his words apply 
to the one as aptly as to the other :— 


“While these young reputations are still to make in the 
great world, let us not, as Mrs, Gamp says, ‘ proticipate ’ ; 
let us keep our high estimate of them modestly to ourselves, 
and not stick them up on the classic shelf among the best 
bindings before their time. What makes it worse is that the 
coteries are apt to have no classic shelf. Their walls are. 
lined and their boudoir tables littered with new books, and 
nothing but new books. Women are great offenders in this 
way, especially the women whom American journals call 
‘Society Ladies.’ . . . We want a modern Moliére to write 
us another ‘ Femmes Savantes.’ ”’ 

So at the theatre, amid the frenzy of popular and 
cultured emballements over this play and that player, 
Mr. Walkley has kept his head and brought things back to 
their level. He has done it moreover with a rare urbanity. 
A fellow critic who had burned his fingers by a too vigorous 
stricture on some piece was heard to exclaim: “ How is it 
that A. B. W. contrives, without a word of outspoken blame, 
to make you feel that a show is utterly contemptible?” This 
of course, is Mr. Walkley’s secret—the rapier of Tybalt. Like 
that exquisite and deadly duellist, he “ rests me his minim 
rest ; one, two, and the third in your bosom ’—all without 
heating himself. 

Perhaps he is a little too fond of these formidable 
pricks. For a dramatic critic he shows curiously little love 
of the theatre for its own sake. 


‘“There has always been a 
certain coolness,” 


he writes candidly, “ between men of 
letters and the actors—their temperaments are so opposed.” 
How came the holder of this opinion (who has seldom 
troubled to conceal it in his writing) to stray into dramatic 
rather than literary criticism? We suppose that it is 
because Mr. Walkley is at bottom—we must not say 
gregarious, for he has a proper contempt for the psychology 
of the crowd—let us say a lover of normal human contacts 
He closes his Croce, we fancy, without too deep a groan, to 
hie to the Coliseum for a glimpse of Grock, or to 
Mr. Nelson Keys as Beau Brummell, or even to watch 
Carpentier knock out Beckett. Life rather than libraries is 
what attracts him, although he knows his way about the 


see 


amusement in watching the ladies eat chocolates and 
inventing a theory to give significance to this observation : — 

‘*The true, if hitherto secret, history of the drama is 
a history of theatrical dietary. Why is the Restoration 
drama so widely different from the Victorian? Because the 
first was an accompaniment to oranges and the second to 
pork pies. We live now in a more refined age, the age of 
chocolate, and enjoy the drama that chocolate deserves.” 
With all his qualities Mr. Walkley, as this book brings 
home to us afresh, has his limitations. Years ago Mr. Shaw 
complained in desperation of ‘‘ the gaily easy what-does-it- 
matterness of Mr. Walkley,” and argued that only the critic- 
dramatist takes his job as seriously as he should. But 
Mr. Shaw writes with just as much intellectual passion of 
religion or biology as he did of plays, and if Mr. Walkley 
wrote plays they would also reflect his ‘‘ what-does-it- 
matterness.” Like Anatole France, Mr. Walkley lacks the 
higher curiosity that grapples with ideas to test their truth 
instead of playing with them. We must not complain too 
much of this. Were he less detached and sceptical he would 
not be what he is; he would forfeit some particle of his 
proper charm. Yet there are illegitimate as there are 
legitimate caprices. Criticizing a review of M. Bordeaux’s 
life of Jules Lemaitre, Mr. Walkley gives vent to this 
astonishing utterance :— 

‘‘Evidently the reviewer cannot forgive Lemaitre for 
his treatment of the décadents and the symbolistes 
and other cranks. ‘ Think of the people Lemaitre missed.’ 
The people include, it seems, Moréas, Laforgue, Samain, and 
Rimbaud. Well, after thinking of these people, many of us 
will be resigned to ‘ missing’ them with Lemaitre.”’ 

It is precisely to prevent such sentences being written 
that criticism exists. How can Mr. Walkley possibly hope 
to daunt the coteries and keep les jeunes in order when he sets 
them such an example in his own essays ? 





GERMANY AND HER POLITICAL FUTURE. 


Deutsche Briefe und Elsissische Erinnerungen. 
FRIEDRICH CuRTIUS. (Frauenfeld: Huhn.) 


Tus interesting work, of which the substance consists of 
letters contributed during the course of the war to a journal 
published in a neutral country (the Basler Nachrichten), 
cannot fail to add to the reputation of its distinguished 
author, the editor of the ‘“ Hohenlohe Memoirs.” 
Dr. Friedrich Curtius is descended from a family which 
at one time played a leading part in the public affairs 
of the Free Hanseatic city of Libeck, and is the son 
of an eminent historian of Ancient Greece, to whose 
achievements as a scholar and discoverer he has himself 
raised a worthy biographical monument. Trained by legal 
studies for the public service, he had, from his first crossing 
the Vosges, set his heart on spending his official life in the 
Reichsland. In 1878, he at last obtained a Government 


Von 


post at Schlettstadt; and here and in other official 
employments in different parts of Alsace and Lorraine 
he served till the last month of the year 1914. He 


then resigned his highly important office of President of 
the Directory of the Lutheran Church, in circumstances 
which confer the highest credit on his sense of justice and 
impartiality. In sum, while never changing his opinion 
as to Bismarck’s mistake in annexing Metz and the 
French valley of the Moselle, or deceiving himself 
as to the difficulties in the way of a_ re-Germaniza- 
tion of Alsace at large, he believed that, especially after the 
grant of the constitution in 1912, the feeling was in the 
ascendant there that the true interest of the country was to 
join with the Government in promoting such autonomy as 
was within reach. But, if he was correct in his view that 
peace, for its own sake and that of prosperity at home, was 
coming to be the desire of the leading forces in Alsatian 
life, neither was he blind to the fact that Pan-Germanism 
and German militarism were likewise on the watch. And 
the certainty, as they deemed it, of a great European war, 
Which must make an end of all difficulties and delays, con- 
firmed them in their confidence. The Zabern incident gave 
warning of what was to follow; and when war broke out in 





libraries so well. At even the dullest play he can find 


1914 the ruthless proceedings of the Government in the 
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Reichsland were not needed to determine the feelings and the 
bearings of the population, even before the German flag was 
hauled down from the Strassburg walls. 

3ut it is not so much to the beginning of the war as to 
the notes in these “ Letters” on its close that a special 
interest attaches. Dr. Curtius is far from suggesting 
that in Germany pacific intentions or tendencies found any 
support or sympathy in the ruling classes, where everything 
which wore the semblance of disarmament, or of an increase 
of securities of peace, was interpreted as an attempt to render 
Germany against a attack. The 
course of the war itself is perspicaciously judged. After the 
initial calculation of their generals had broken down, the 
German Government were guilty—the word may be used with- 
out hesitation—of a second fatal miscalculation, in 
deciding to counteract the British blockade by an unlimited 
submarine war—which brought the United States into the 
conflict, and ended all doubt as to its issue. 

Thus it was the inilitary clique who were primarily 
responsible for the which, through the 
against it in the navy and army, brought on the peace 
that concluded it. The ‘German Revolution,’ which 
attested the approval by the people of the revolt of its armed 
force, signified nothing less than the establishment of a pure 
democracy on the ruins of the monarchy abandoned by the 
military power on which it rested. At the close of 1918 and 
the beginning of the following year, when the several parties 
in the German political world were collecting their forces 
for the Constituent National Assembly with which this 
democracy was to begin its political existence, there could 
be no hope of a complete change, or of one in which all 
parties—from the embittered adherents of the ancien régime 
to the all but triumphant masses of Social Democracy— 


defenceless sudden 


and 


war revolt 


could acquiesce. But, in the Assembly, the Social Demo- 
crats, the Democrats of the older types, and the Centre 
together made up a majority of more than _ three- 
quarters; and with this majority rested the future 


of the new Reich, both as to home affairs and as to the estab- 
lishment of friendly relations with other nations, and the 
maintenance of the peace which the German Revolution was 
prepared to conclude. But the peace was not yet concluded, 
and that which afterwards forced upon conquered 
Germany at Versailles was not of a nature to consolidate the 
union of parties. In the opinion of Dr. Curtius, this 
Peace “destroyed the germs of international conciliation, 
perpetuated a desire for war, and thus was accountable 
for the internal disruption of Germany which revealed 


was 


itself in the elections for the first Jeichstag.’ Even 
in the League of Nations, as delineated in the Peace, 
he refuses to see a ray of hope, so long as_ the 


accompanying conditions of that Peace are insisted on—‘ if 
the League was to be made a reality, those conditions should 
have been determined by the consideration that their fulfil- 
ment was not a moral impossibility for the vanquished.” 
As it is, he recognizes no chance of the “ sanitation” of 
European international politics, except in “ English 
Liberalism, which, in the course of the Versailles peace 
negotiations, began to stand aloof from the potentates of the 
Treaty, and in course of time will perchance take thought 
of its own great traditions.” But he is aware that, at 
present, Germany's recovery must essentially be an internal 





process, begun with earnest intentions, but conducted with 
prudence and insight. 

In the remaining sections of the more general part of 
this volume the author occupies himself with the foundations 
of the political life to which, in his opinion, the highest 
interests of his country bind it to look foyward. He treats 
with just sympathy the provisions and principles which the 
accredited representatives of the German Revolution lost no 
time in laying down in the Constitution constructed by them 
for the entire country. Particularism was not extin- 
the Great War and is not yet dead in 
Germany—as was shown both by the promptness of the 
Badeners in proclaiming a Republican constitution of 
their own, and by the tragic consequences of the early 
Bavarian attempt to settle the political future of that 
part of the Fatherland. It was all the more necessary to 
base the new Constitution on the principle of the unity of 
the German people in all its tribes (Stémme)—a term no 
doubt chosen in order to avoid any reference to the will of the 


guished by 


particular States composing the old Empire, while this 
principle itself precludes the continuance of the hege- 
mony of any one of them. Under the new Constitution, 
the Reichsrat, representing the several lands, has only 
a secondary (protesting) function in the Govern- 
ment, whose deciding organs are the Reichsprésident and, 
in the last resort, the Reichstag, or the reference by it to 
the people at large. The genuinely democratic character of 
the State-machine, in whose action the particular State 
Governments are not factors with equal rights, but merely 
‘drags ” upon it, finds complete expression in the combina- 
tion of three processes: the popular election of members of 
the Reichstag; the popular election of the President of the 
Reich; and the referendum to the popular vote of all ques- 
tions on which it is demanded by one-third of the Reichstag, 
and one-twentieth of the population possessed of a vote. 

The Constitution adopted in August, 1919, in its Second 
Part declares what it terms the fundamental rights 
(Grundrechte) and duties (Grundpflichten) of Germans, and 
adds what, in Dr. Curtius’s words, is really a programme of 
the internal policy of the new German Reich. Here we are, 
above all, interested, not by the restatement or representa- 
tion of the venerable Grundrechte of 1848, but by the enlarge- 
ments belonging to a later age. The principle of equality 
is honored by the extension of all civic rights to women ; 
while that of liberty, as applying to religious confessions, is 
indirectly acknowledged by the grant of the right of declining 
a religious oath—a provision which Dr. Curtius, himself a 
firm Lutheran Churchman, holds to be in the interest of 
religion, as well as an explicit deference to Divine command. 
A special sort of liberty—that of the Press—is fearlessly 
restricted in the interest of public manners (legal prevention 
to the same end being specially allowed in the case of that 
very modern institution, the cinema). Of great political 
significance is the protection of nationality : in those districts 
of the Reich which speak a foreign tongue its use is to remain 
free from all interference in school teaching, or in public 
administration and courts of law. There is, as Dr. Curtius 
reminds us, something besides abstract justice in this 
provision, if we remember the disastrous policy of the late 
Prussian Government, in vain reprobated by some of its 
best friends, in the Polish provinces and in North Schleswig. 
By the side of the Grundrechte, the Grundpflichten pre- 
scribed in the new Constitution involve the acceptance 
of ethical ideals not always—to put it very modestly 

reconcilable with traditional considerations. But the 
spirit in which this summary of civic duties is drawn 
up deserves sympathetic recognition, and not least its 
designating, as the end and aim of all school educa- 
tion, ‘moral culture” (the word is Bildung), sense 
of public duty, and personal and professional efficiency 
conceived in the spirit of German nationality (Volkstum) and 
of international reconciliation. 

To this last subject or object another of these “ Letters,” 
avowedly dealing with “the sole possibility of a foreign 
policy for Germany,” gives an application taking the argu- 
ment, it must be confessed, back from the ethical into the 
political sphere of thought. Is Great Britain—for to 


her alone the question is addressed—intent upon 
* finishing” with Germany as Rome “finished” with 
Carthage; or is the resumption of friendly relations 


between two great and cognate nations, by means of a 
mitigation of what, in the course of time, can be mitigated in 
the conditions of the peace concluded between them, and 
by the use of the League of Nations as a real agency 
for unanimous deference to common international interests, 
an idle dream? The answer is not, primarily or mainly, in 
Germany’s hands ; but the policy which her interests dictate 
is that of trust in the evolution of British public opinion. 

For Germany, in the meantime, everything depends on 
the union of her democracy. This must imply agreement 
between what are called the middle and the lower classes, 
and determined opposition both to the elements of reaction, 
and to dependence on the ultima ratio of a_ general 
strike. Notwithstanding the unsatisfactory result of 
the last Reichstag elections, this can only be brought 
about by a return to co-operation between the demo- 
eratit parties (including the broader-minded section of 
the Party of the German People) and the Moderate 





(formerly ‘“ Majority”) Socialists not afraid of facing the 
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extreme demands of Labor. Be this as it may, Dr. Curtius 
(whose speculations on the future influence of the Churches 
we are not altogether sorry to pass by) is unmistakably 
justified in dwelling, at the close of his general survey, on 
the necessity of a revision (if the term be admissible) of the 
ideals of the youth—including, of course, the academic 
youth—of Germany. There are signs that in Germany, as in 
this country, the consciousness of such a necessity is awake 
in those upon whom the future, both national and inter- 
national, largely depends. The passage in these “ Letters ” 
referring to hopes in this direction may seem to generalize 
with excessive confidence ; but, like much else in the volume, 


it rests on beliefs neither lightly formed nor to be impatiently 
waved aside. 





CAVALRY IN ACTION. 
The Desert Mounted Corps. By 


Lieut.-Col. the 
R. M. P. Preston, D.S.O. 


(Constable. 21s. net.) 


Hon. 


Tuis is a strictly military book, but it will remain of unusual 
interest even to laymen who love to read of fine resource, 
energy, and intrepid dash supported by careful organization. 
The Palestine Campaign of 1917-1918 was among the most 
brilliant feats of the war. As our readers know, the 
story of the campaign has been admirably told by the 
only British correspondent who accompanied it, Mr. W. T. 
Massey, in his three books, “The Desert Campaigns,” 
“How Jerusalem was Won,” and “Allenby’s Final 
Triumph.” The present work is limited to the part 
played by the mounted troops; but that part was of 
great importance and of exceptional interest, because 
Palestine was the only scene of the war in which cavalry was 
used for its natural purpose. And Colonel Preston writes of 
it with special knowledge; for at first he commanded one 
of the horse batteries in the Cavalry Corps, and, later, the 
whole of the guns in the Australian Mounted Division. 
General Chauvel, whom the reviewer remembers in command 
of the 1st Light Horse Brigade at Anzac, and afterwards of 
the Australian Division there, was a cavalryman himself, 
though at Anzac not a squadron was mounted. He com- 
manded the whole Desert Mounted Corps in Palestine, and 
in his Preface to this volume he writes that Colonel Preston 
served throughout the campaign, and was peculiarly expert 
at reconnaissance. One can well believe it, for the book is 
written with that eye for country, and careful observation of 
detail, which mark the good reconnaissance officer. Allenby, 
commanding the whole Eastern Force in succession to 
Sir Archibald Murray, was himself a born cavalryman, 
as he showed long ago when in command of the 
5th Lancers. And so it comes about that this volume 
is really a text-book on the proper use of cavalry in 
modern war, where a war of movement is possible and 
mounted troops are not wiped off the slate by trenches, wire, 
and machine-guns. As the author says, the campaign was 


the only instance in modern war of cavalry operating on a 
large scale : — 


“Tt demonstrated once more the soundness of the 
principles laid down in our training manuals, which appear 
to be immutable, in spite of aircraft and other devilish 
inventions of present-day warfare.”’ 

The account begins with the attack upon the Turkish 
lines, Gaza to Beersheba (140 miles from the base at Kantara), 
in the last days of October, 1917, and is continued up to the 
occupation of Aleppo the day after the Armistice in France 
(November 12th, 1918). The narrative of the strategy, 
maneeuvring, and actual fighting is of great interest to all 
who study war as an abstract science, in which men are 
represented by rows of dots, and forces move in diagrams 
like the algebraica! symbols of dynamics. But ordinary 
human readers will be most impressed by the revelation of 
zspects which military histories too often ignore—the extreme 
difficulties that must be overcome before the forces can be 
brought face to face for the ultimate purpose of war, which 
is killing each other as fast as possible, until one army 
yields ground to the other. 

Here was a mounted corps of three divisions, numbering 
about 20,000 fighting men in all, moving about in a rugged 


| A Young Girl’s Diary. 


or sandy country, in summer waterless, in winter flooded, 
140 miles from the base to start with, and increasingly distant 
until supplies could be brought in by the Navy to the coast. 
The want of water was so terrible that sometimes the horses 
got only one drink in four days and nights. But in winter 
they had to stand deep in slush, and to work through 
floods. We have lately heard people complaining of heat 
at 93 degrees in the shade, but in the Jordan Valley the 
temperature rose to 130 degrees in the shade, and the trouble 
was to find any shade to place the thermometer in. The 
bottom of the valley was 1,300 feet below sea level, and the 
banks of the river were infested by a deadly form of malaria. 
From this position the gunners got no relief, and it is notice- 
able that when Indian troops took the place of forces sent to 
France to stem the great German attack in the spring of 1918, 
they suffered even worse than the British. The account of 
the two unsuccessful raids across the Jordan towards Amman 
is heartrending, and so, to any human being with imagina- 
tion, is the account of the pursuit of the demoralized 
Turkish Army after the real Battle of Armageddon, and the 
appalling massacres of Arabs by Turks and of Turks by 
Arabs. The old satirist supposed that the title “ Satan’s 
Invisible World Revealed” must refer to the Newspaper 





Press. More justly it may be referred to war. 
-—- A QUEER TASTE IN GEMS. 


Prefaced with a Letter by SicmuNnD 
Translated from the German by EDEN and CEDAR 
(Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 


In his prefatory letter, Dr. Freud writes :— 


‘This diary isa gem. Never before, I believe, has any- 
thing been written enabling us to see so clearly into the 
soul of a young girl, belonging to our social and cultural 
stratum, during the years of puberal development... . 
so charming, so serious, and so artless. It is certainly 
incumbent on you to publish the diary. All students of my 
own writings will be grateful to you.” 


This book runs into 270 pages, of which some 250 are 
occupied with this sort of stuff :— 


FREUD. 
PAUL. 


‘Tt was lovely. Father was awfully jolly, and we pelted 
one another with pine-cones, It was jolly. 1 threw one at 
Dora and it hit her on her padded bust. She let out such 
a yell, and I said out loud, ‘ You couldn’t feel it there.’ As 


she went by she said, ‘Pig!’ Mother was out of sorts and 
stayed at home.”’ 


‘To-morrow is my birthday and everyone has been 
invited, and mother has made strawberry cream and waffles. 
How spiffing.”’ 

One can only suppose that all this tedious nothing is 
introduced to lend verisimilitude to the unconvincing and 
equal]: dull pornography which presumably won Dr. Freud’s 
hear. The book purports to be the diary of a little German 
gicl belonging to the higher official class, written between 
her eleventh and fourteenth years. From internal evidence 
there is some reason for suspecting its credentials. But, so 
far as its matter goes, it might well be the faithiul record 
of the sayings, doings, and thoughts of a phenomenally 
unesthetic, unimaginative child, brought up in an atmo- 
sphere devoid of taste and religion. It is certainly 
pathological, and, as such, presumably has some small 
documentary value to serious psychological students. Half a 
dozen copies of about twenty of the pages might well have 
been printed for the use of psychologic pathologists. It ranks 
with the malformed foetuses which appropriately find a home 
in the College of Surgeons’ Museum. To the ordinary reader, 
intelligent or otherwise, it has no interest and no value, It 
is merely a little nasty and very dull. Even lovers of the 
indecent who spend 12s. 6d. on this book will rightly think 
that they have been badly had. They should not be misled 
by the publisher’s imprint on the wrapper, stating that 
the book “is intended to be read by members of the educa- 
tional, medical, and legal professions only.” Even the per- 
verse will get no thrill from its unsavory odour. Still, 
sermons can be extracted from stones and morals from the 
dung-hill. It should be impossible for even the least normal 
child to become so obsessed as does this alleged child with 
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any one of the simple physical processes of our being. The 
slightest breath of reverence towards almost anything would 
have made the atmosphere of the home here portrayed 
Or, alternatively, the merest grain of honesty 
and truth as to the elemental facts of creation and birth 
would have removed the last touch of plausibility from such 
a morbid narrative as the one herein unfolded. The timidity 
and stupidity of parents in this matter are, indeed, almost 
incredible ; and, although it must be very rare indeed for 
obsessions about the physical aspects of sex to reach the 
degree attained by this unpleasant girl, still there is no doubt 
that, in a lesser degree, unwholesome thoughts are very 
general among ill brought-up children ; and unfortunate com- 
plexes are formed and buried in the depths of the mind, 
causing tragic mental outbreaks in later life. It is such a 
simple matter to explain to a child, without emphasis, that 
each of us results from the physical union of his father and 
mother, who were drawn together by love, and to surround 
the whole matter with that atmosphere of reverence and 
sacredness which is natural to it, that one can but wonder 
at the infrequency with which this simple parental duty is 
performed. To leave a child to gather its first conception of 
the nature of love and of the mysterious phenomena of sex 
and birth from observations of our perverted domestic 
animals, and the chance remarks of the unimaginative and 
corrupt, is the only alternative to affectionate candor. 

The comment of Dr. Freud we have quoted throws a lurid 
light on the mental attitude of even highly intellectual 
persons, when they happen to be abnormally deficient in the 
sense of beauty and the sense of humor. 


impossible. 


MR. SWINNERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Coquette. By FRANK SWINNERTON. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Unpoustepty the novel is the predominant form in English 
literature at the present time; the bulk of contemporary 
creative energy is poured into it. It must, therefore, be that 
energy is undecided and intermittent for it to produce results 
that are relatively so poor. One feels that the present genera- 
tion of novelists is rather feebly marking time in the foot- 
prints of greater predecessors. If we set aside the epic 
handling of the novel by Mr. Hardy, as belonging to the 
days before the flood, we are still confronted with the achieve- 
The romantic realism of “ Kipps,” 
the pure realism of “ The Old Wives’ Tale,” the pure romance 
of “ Lord Jim ”—these remain the highest points reached by 
contemporary prose fiction. Mr. Wells, Mr. Bennett, and 
Mr. Conrad have perhaps passed their prime as novelists ; 
yet they have no successors. Mr. Mackenzie, Mr. Walpole, 
Mr. Cannan, Mr. Lawrence—all designated by the august 
finger of Henry James as evident epigoni—appear to have 
passed their prime long before reaching it. Like fruit in a 
prolonged drought, they are wrinkled, they have the color of 
age, they have attained a fraction of their expected size, 
and they are fallen. They make no advance, and possibly 
none is to be expected of them. Perhaps the war was the 
drought ; they can hardly be blamed for it. 

The fact is that the generation of novelists after Mr. Wells, 
Mr. Bennett, and Mr. Conrad has produced no work to be 
compared with the best of theirs. We feel that they have 
nothing particular to say, and that the mere joy in repre- 
senting life which might have supplied its place is not felt by 
them. Mr. Mackenzie is become a knockabout, gagging the 
tedious interval; Mr. Walpole tells us that it is all ver) 
jolly if we only could see, and forgets to show it to us; 
Mr. Lawrence darkly vaticinates; Mr. Cannan smiles his 
superior smile—and that is all. We have ceased to be con- 
cerned about what they will do next; yet we are still con- 
cerned—in spite of disappointments—to see what Mr. Wells, 
Mr. Bennett, and Mr. Conrad will do next. 
In such a condition of affairs it is likely that the quiet 
serious writer will steal a march on the quondam 
The parable of the hare and the tortoise has its 
literary analogies. The novelist who sets himself to do a 
small thing thoroughly acquires a greater staying power than 
the novelist who is content to try to doa big thing sketchily. 
Honesty, it is true, can never amount to genius, neither can 


ments of his successors. 


and 


prodigies. 
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an infinite capacity for taking pains ; but these things go very 
far towards consolidating a talent. And this, we feel, has 
been the case with Mr. Swinnerton. He has begun to 
overhaul his contemporaries. If we examine their most 
recent books together, it is his which yields the most 
solid result. Compared to his “Coquette,” “ Poor 
Relatives” is trivial, “The Captives” hollow, and 
‘Women in Love” a desperate abnormality. ‘‘ Coquette,”’ 
though it may not be finally satisfying, is solid. It 
is maintained by an evident determination to extract the 
last ounce from the theme, to shirk nothing, to risk being 
wrong rather than let his knowledge of his characters fade 
into a vague mistiness. If in any sense the book fails, it is 
not for want of trying, but rather for too much trying ; and 
if our attention cannot be maintained at the pitch compelled 
by the earlier chapters, we never lose respect for the writer's 
determination or his honesty. 

‘ Coquette ” is an unfortunate title. Its sardonic implica- 
tions are hidden in the book. Sally Minto is not, in any 
familiar sense of the word, a coquette. She is a girl brought 
up in the drab surroundings of a London suburb who makes 
up her mind to escape the poverty of her childhood at all 
costs. She determines that men shall be her instruments. 
Her shrewd, pertinacious, instinctive ability carries her from 
a shabby local dressmaker’s to a fashionable West End 
modiste’s. There she lays herself out to capture the son of 
the proprietress, a weak, sicklily amiable young man, appro- 
priately called Gaga. He falls in love with her and marries 
her. Unfortunately, in her earlier career Sally has been 
foolish enough herself to fall in love with Toby, a rough, 
strong, slow-witted, and passionate young workman, who will 
not let her go. Nor, indeed, does she desire to let him go. 
She hopes to hold both Gaga and Toby. But the situation 
is too much for her at eighteen. Toby’s uncouth and 
passionate determination makes havoc of her plans. He 
follows Sally and Gaga to a seaside hotel, and the story ends 
with the deaths of both the men. 

The plot, it will be seen, has some resemblance to that of 
“ Le Rouge et le Noir” ; like Stendhal’s novel, it is the story 
of disastrous ambition. But while the disaster of “ Le Rouge 
et le Noir” is palpable and final, we are not so certain about 
Sally Minto. Her one ambition has been to become the owner 
of the prosperous business of Gaga’s mother. The mother is 
dead. Yet, very strangely, Mr. Swinnerton, careful realist 
though he is, has forgotten to tell us whether Sally will 
inherit the property. If, as we suppose, she does, her disaster 
is only superficial. The removal of the two men by a single, 
slightly melodramatic coup merely leaves her free to 
prosecute her designs upon the world. If she has lost her 
lover, whom she did not wish to lose, she has also lost her 
husband, whom she did want to lose? And the difficulty of 
the child she is bearing, who is Toby’s and not Gaga’s, 
disappears. We leave her unconscious on the floor of the 
hotel ; but she has only to wake up to discover that the finger 
of Providence has swept all her anxieties away. 

Obviously, Mr. Swinnerton did not mean this; he 
evidently meant to conduct his story towards a real 
catastrophe. But it is impossible, once we have been following 
Sally through the details of her calculating life, for us 
suddenly to forget that ambition is her essence. Sally is one 
of the few persons to whom her disaster would not be 
disastrous ; at most for her it is reculer pour mieux sauter. 
And with her new advantages she should make a long 
jump of it. 

Apart from this deficiency in the plot itself, there is a 
curious difference in the interest we bring to the story in its 
various parts. The first part, which tells of the beginning of 
Sally’s career and her affair with Toby, holds us completely. 
During the other two—‘‘ Gaga”’ and “ Consequences ”—we 
are interested to know what will happen to Sally, but only 
half-interested in how it happens. The obvious cause of this 
diminution of our interest is the lack of all distinction in 
the writing. But the fact is that Mr. Swinnerton’s writing 
as such does not degenerate after the first part; its texture 
is commonplace throughout. Here are a few specimens taken 
from four consecutive pages in the first part :— 

“The Mintos had no pictures. They thus anticipated 
the best modern taste. But the consequence was that if 

Sally happened to be irritable she saw the wallpaper, and 


the wallpaper drove her crazy. It was a constant exaspera- 
tion to her. Her extremely good taste was beginning to bud, 
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and wallpaper is as vital an sesthetic test as any other. She 
had not yet the power or the knowledge to dress effectively, 
but she was already learning intuitively such things as 
harmony and color-values.”’ 
Then this is Mr. Swinnerton’s way of saying that Sally would 
recognize Toby again because they lived in the same house :- 

‘“‘ She had seen enough to be sure of recognizing him 

again with the house as associative background.” 
Again :— 
“ Once one has known physical hunger, no act is incon- 
ceivable as a means of averting the risk of a similar 
experience.”’ 
And the devastating facetiousness of style which shows itself 
slightly in the first of these passages appears completely in 
such sentences as “ Sally did not cry ; she was not naturally 
liquid ” ; “ Gaga was simple, like the hire-purchase system.” 

Leaving completely aside the texture of his writing, in 
such commonplace generalizations as “ the amorousness of the 
unloved is a bore,” we recognize that Mr. Swinnerton sways 
undecided between trying to render Sally’s thoughts as she 
thought them and describing their substance in his own 
language. The whole effect is one of confusion and verbosity, 
above all when we are told :— 


‘“Men! That was vshat Sally thought. 
deliberate mental process. 
marized in one word. Men! 


She had no 
All her intuitions were sum- 
Toby ... Gaga!”’ 
Sally has no deliberate mental processes. Yet a whole section 
of the book is devoted to one of them. All that the 
section really conveys to us could be given, and ought to be 
given, in a single paragraph. In the author's words, “ Sally 
realized that Gaga would be a nuisance.” Instead of this 
he spins a confused and confusing web of words. You cannot 
use the analytical method when there is nothing to analyze. 

This, we believe, is the real weakness of ‘“ Coquette.” 
When Mr. Swinnerton is spinning out this unreal substance 
the defects of his writing appear in all their nakedness— 
sometimes journalistic, sometimes pompous, sometimes 
vulgar. But when he is pushing his way into the heart of 
his subject all these defects are forgotten ; they serve only to 
emphasize the reality of his achievement. 

If we had to define that achievement more closely we 
should invoke the name of Gissing. Mr. Swinnerton is some- 
times as pontifical as Gissing, without Gissing’s scholarly 
restraint in the use of words. He has not that queer, 
smouldering passion of hatred for the sordid which burns 
dully through Gissing’s work. But he has some of Gissing’s 
real qualities; he has his patience, his determination, his 
honesty. With great travail he builds something which has 
solid foundations, however flimsy the superstructure. Of 
which of his coevals can so much be said ? 


J. MippLeTon Murry. 





Foreign Literature. 


GUSTAF FRODING, THE BURNS OF 
SWEDEN. 

Once in a long while there comes a poet who captures a 
nation’s heart by storm. Such was Burns and such was 
Fréding. In each caSe the conquest was achieved by a 
twofold gift, a power that alternated from graphic 
objectivity to the most poignant self-revelation, and in 
each the intrinsic charm of the poetry was enhanced by the 
tragic history of the poet. There are, however, as many 
points of difference as of resemblance, which will be readily 
perceived in a sketch of Fréding’s career. 

Gustaf Fréding was born 


August 22nd, 1860, 


near 
Karlstad, in the pastoral province of Vermland. Of upper 
middle-class extraction, he inherited artistic talent and 


mental unsoundness from both parents, so that almost from 
the first he was set to work out his own destiny. After a 
quiet boyhood amid the lakes and native 


woods of his 
district he was 


exposed at twenty to the unrestrained 
dissipations of Continental university life at Uppsala. This 
is a Spartan test for any spirit, and Fréding, with his 








inherited weakness, was almost doomed from the start. 
That he fought on, never losing his belief in ultimate good, is 
proof of a gallant and unusual temper. Deeply significant 
is the little lyric, ‘‘ A Love Song ’”’ :— 


‘*T purchased my love for money, 
Else ne’er had I known its might: 
No less did I sing to the gay harp-string 
Right sweetly of love’s delight. 
“ A dream, though it soon be vanished, 
Is sweet when it answers our will; 
And Eden to him who is banished 
Is beauteous Eden still.” 


After three years Fréding left the university without 
a degree, and, his small patrimony being spent, settled 
down to newspaper work in Karlstad. Though his studies 
had done little for him in a scholastic way, his literary bent 
was by now well established. Like Selma Lagerlof, he was 
chiefly influenced by models from English literature: 
Scott’s novels and the poetry of Byron, Shelley, and Burns. 
He had a rich storehouse in the lyrics of his countrymen 
Bellman, Tegnér, and Rydberg, besides which he drew 
liberally on the blended fervor and irony of Heine. 

But with all his wide study and attention to form there 
is hardly a more original figure in all lyric poetry than 
Fréding. This comes of his brilliant rendering both of the 
life about him and of his own peculiar character. After 
many years of experiment and revision he published in 
1891 his first volume, “Guitar and Accordion.’’ It is in 
this book that Fréding most resembles Burns; its immediate 
and enduring popularity came from the same truth, humor, 
and sympathy that have endeared ‘‘Tam o’ Shanter’’ 
‘‘The Jolly Beggars ’’ to all classes of readers. But Sweden 
is a grimmer, wilder place than Scotland. Vermland in 
particular is famous for its high spirits, its fatalism, and 
its vivid superstition. To these Fréding added love of 
nature, lyric grace, and the firm control of a born dramatist. 
Note the immediateness, the irresistible stamp-and-go of 
the peasant merriment in :— 


and 


*“ They danced as with bodies of tow set afire, 
All jumping like grasshoppers higher and higher, 
And ‘heel it rang sharp upon stone. 
The coat-tails they fluttered, the aprons they flew, 
And braids were a-flapping and skirts flung askew, 
While the musie would whimper and drone.’’ 
This is Burns-like, and so is the felicity of a later stanza 
in the same poem :— 
“Over all lay the twinkling, star-lovely night; 
In the wood-bordered bay @ shimmery light 
Fell soft on the lake’s heaving floor. 
A breeze, clover-laden, was borne from the meadow, 
And a resinous whiff from the pines that o’ershadow 
The crests of the hilly by the shore.’’ 
Without any toning down of the facts, Fréding humanized 
every figure on his stage, not even excepting the gruesome 
troll of Norse mythology. Like Burns he directed his wit 
against all sham, social or religious. 

As his career progressed, Fréding turned from objective 
to subjective realism—the Heine phase of his character. In 
his lyric sequence, ‘‘ The Ball,’’ he describes himself as 
a blasé Bohemian in a borrowed dress-coat, looking on at 
the local aristocracy. Attempting to dance with his 
innamorata, he comes to grief on a chair, but takes refuge 
in ‘‘ tragic ire’? :— 

** Miss Erne, full well you know that youth 


is dead, 
That love is gone, and life a desert vast.’’ 


But when the young lady very naturally sails away— 

‘A trim yacht on the white wave of the dance,” 
he consoles himself by a vision of dancing 
Heaven, where God Himself smiles 
bids them 


with her in 


down at them and 


“Waltz till Heaven’s arches seem to swing.” 


But a bitter note soon struck in—the note of despair 
at genius foiled and wasted. Feeling his mind giving way, 
the poet nevertheless reaffirmed his ideals of beauty and 
faith in ultimate good, and these poems are among the most 
wonderful of their kind, equally notable for their unsparing 
self-revelation and for their wealth of imagination. One may 
prefer the sturdier type of genius which fights a way through 
adversity, but must one not also admire those who, despondent 
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for themselves, never quite lost hold on their inspiration? The 
list is long: Catullus, Leopardi, De Musset, Kleist, Heine, 
Burns, Byron, Shelley, Lermontov, 
tc mention only a few. 


Poe, and Strindberg, 


The rest of Fréding’s life may be summed up very 
briefly. Within seven years he published four more volumes, 
wherein the chief accent is one of despair mingled with 
The poet’s 
fine mentality and artistic sense prevent these from being 
as morbid as one might expect. But in 1898 he broke down 
completely. He was restored to comparative health in 
1906, but he never recovered his creative power. He spent 
his last meditation, dying 
in 1911. 

It is a moot question whether the objective or 


ideal beauty and trust in the divine mercy. 


years in religious study and 

the 

subjective side of Friding’s poetry is the more important. 

Probably, however, the popular verdict is right in preferring 

the former, as exhibited in the wholly genial and healthy 

‘*Songs of Vermland.’’ There is an astonishing gift for 

characterization. Here we find Hunter Malm describing 

his “ little last wife ’’ :— 

‘Yes, she was my dog, I taught her 
How to drudge on meal and water; 
Was my little mare so slender, 
Worked and starved and froze with 
And my bed-mate, and my tender 
Little sweetheart she.”’ 


me; 


Or we have, again, the dancing recruit who 
‘Can caper but hardly can walk,” 
and the gay lieutenant riding up the street :— 


‘By glory! but he’s handsome in his snow-white vest.”’ 

There are quieter pictures of pastoral life and landscape: 
| 

an old man driving an old horse, three cayolling girls, a 

camp, and who tells magnificent 


‘ent of a band of trolls ‘ with arms like 


gipsy a charcoal-burner 


lies about the des 
steam-hammers.”’ 

Yet the personal poems are equally arresting. The two 
phases are perhaps best united in ‘‘A Poor Monk of 
Skara,’’ which sums up the poet’s philosophy. In this 
monologue the monk first describes the violent courses which 
led to his excommunication. But after he was turned out 
to dwell with beasts, when he felt himself 


‘* In Satan’s power beyond salvation,” 


the influence of nature came to redeem him :— 


‘the sigh of the woods, the voice of the streem, 
The beauty of morn’s awakening gleam, 
And the weeping autumn rain— 
These taught me love again,”’ 
The monk then asserts :— 
‘It is not true, the once-learned story, 
That some are shut out from heaven’s glory, 
For every soul may enter free ; 
Not as sheep and goats, but alike are we.”’ 

There is, to be sure, a considerable range of other themes 
among Fréding’s later poems. In “ Man and Woman” the 
problem of sex is presented in a quarrel between Adam and 
Eve, which is ended by the discovery that, whether for 
good or evil, the two are destined to remain together. There 


are daring flights of sheer fancy, “A Dream of the 
Orient,’’ and exquisite bits of lyricism, like “ Titania.’’ All 
times and places lie within the range of the poet’s 
imagination. The admirer of temperament, color, and 


verbal magic will find Fréding well-nigh inexhaustible. 
This brings us to the question of Fréding’s style. As 
to the variety and flexibility of his prosody there can be no 
question. Neither free verse nor blank verse held any 
attraction for him. His peculiar gift is a dithyrambic effect 
secured by the free use of dactyls, anapests, and extra 
syllables, probably under the influence of Shelley. 
has 


Fréding 
hyperbole as a marvellous 
metrician, but his style is always the incarnation, not the 
decoration, of his thought. Of this statement it is hoped 
that the translations here given, however inadequate, may 
afford some proof. Needless to say, the beauty of Swedish 
and the beauty of English verse are different things. 


been described without 


Another quality of Fréding’s art can be more clearly 


presented, vi:., his imagery. This is particularly fresh, 








vital, and congruous. Homely characters use homely figures, 
as in the following picture of a wood sprite :— 
** Tt scared him to see her twist about 
Like a sapling pine-tree in and out, 
For she was as quick and lithe 
As a snake that squirms on a scythe.” 
3ut the master is no less happy in touches of ideal beauty :— 
“The moon shone in, but with so chill a beam 
Methought ’twas like St. Elmo’s fire in bloom 
Upon some mast o’er darkened waves below.” 


Two examples must suffice where hundreds could be given. 
CHARLES WHARTON STORK. 


The translations used here are from a selected volume 
yy of this article, published by The Macmillan Co.] 


(NOTE 
by the auth 





Books in Brief. 


Breaking Point. By JeErrery E. JEFFERY. ‘Parsons. 4s. 6d. 


net.) 

Tue world is at breaking point; but Mr. Jeffery does 
not throw up his hands in despair. The whole human race 
is dissatisfied and distraught. Mr. Jeffery admits it all, and 
faces the two cardinal facts that conditions are not improving 
but getting worse, and that unrest is rife among the Allies 
and neutrals, as well as in the late enemy countries. With 
the breaking down of old institutions, bad prejudices and bad 
traditions are also breaking down, he believes. He uses, 
among other arguments, the biological one to justify his faith 
that there is an upward and expanding progress of the 
human race. The fact that the idea of service to the com- 
munity in place of service for profit has beén born at all is 
sufficient for him that it cannot die. It is, too, of practical 
use in our affairs: “ It is based on the belief that its practice 
is the true source of human happiness and the true means 
to human progress; end on the knowledge that what now 
holds the field against it is the cause of misery to untold 
millions.” With many a subtle illustration he argues that the 
forces opposed to the idea are weakening everywhere. It is 
a heartening and eloquent book, and, at least in the act of 
reading it, we are made to share his large hopefulness. 


* * * 
My Memoirs. By Prince LUDWIG WINDISCHGRAETZ. (Allen 
& Unwin. 16s. net.) 


Princr Lupwie was connected with the Hungarian 
Foreign Office under the old régime and was Food Minister 
in 1918. He was sent to’Switzerland on November 3rd, 1918, 
by Count Andrassy, and was pained to find it said of him 
a day or so later that he had fled from his country. He has 
written these memoirs in order to show how he “ tried to 
save Austria-Hungary, an Empire and its peoples—aye, and 
its throne, too, when it was far too late.” He depicts a just 
man struggling with jobbery and incompetence. Before being 
called to the Food Ministry he saw much active service. At 
Kolozsvar he heard of the death of Francis Joseph, and his 
comment was: “ His death was an infinite relief here, as 
everywhere.” In June, 1918, Vienna was starving, and, 
daring the wrath of Germany, the Austrians, learning that 
supplies of maize were being brought up the Danube from 
Roumania for the Germans, directed ,the boats to Vienna 
and practised highway robbery. The Prince tells an exciting, 
if not thoroughly convincing, story of the eve of the Revolu- 
tion, when he endeavored to control the storm. We see him 
giving orders, advising Andrassy, advising the Monarch. But 
he was overcome by the whirlwind and the stupidity of man. 
The Revolution would not stop for him, and misguided people 
whom he sought to save have even accused him of peculation. 

* 7 * 

A. History of Pisa in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries. 
By WILLIAM Heywoop. (Cambridge University Press. 21s. 
net. ) 

Witiram Heywoop died before finishing the work he hal 
planned. The volume now published is complete for its 
period and is the story of Pisa at its meridian. The 
story is a great one, and it is treated finely; but the 
biographical note prefixed gives the book an added 
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interest. Heywood was the author of “A History of 
Perugia ” and other historical works. He was born in a 
Shropshire rectory, educated at Clifton and Cambridge, and 
articled to a solicitor. He threw up the law, spent some time 
as a cowpuncher in America, owned a ranch in Buffalo, then 
edited a Wyoming newspaper, was called to the American 
Bar, and became a Justice of the Peace. He returned to 
Europe in 1894, and lived in Siena, where he studied 
profitably the history of Italy. The writer of the interesting 
biographical note speaks of his joyous and robust nature, his 
simplicity of character and humorous outlook: “In many 
ways he may be said never to have grown up; he was an 
English public-school boy to the day of his death. The rich- 
ness of his nature, his gift for life, the overwhelming fullness 
of his temperament ... his essential masculinity, too, 
together with his great height and bigness generally, made 
up a figure that can never be forgotten.” We are told that 
he worshipped Siena, and loathed Florence like a Sienese of 
the time of Montaperti. In this history he keeps a check 
upon his partisanship, and the boisterousness of his 
nature expresses itself only in an enthusiasm for 
accuracy. He is a severe, painstaking, and careful scholar. 
His footnotes are plentiful. But always his writing is 
picturesque, as befits his subject. 


’ 





From the Publishers’ Table. 


Four notable copies of “Remarks on the Life and_ 


Writings of Dr. Jonathan Swift ... in a series of letters 
from John, Earl of Orrery, to his son,” find a place in 
Messrs. Dobell’s eighth catalogue from Bruton Street. One 
is a presentation copy of the rare Dublin edition; the three 
others belonged to the author, and all bear his autograph. 
What makes them so desirable is the manuscript additions. 
One has 144 pages of “ Particular Papers and Memorandums 
relating to this edition of Doctor Swift's Life,” which we 
learn was so seasonable that 1,500 copies published on 
November 7th, 1751, were all sold by November 9th. Another 
copy is full of MS. revisions. A third includes thirty-three 
pages of MS. anecdotes of Swift, and its other annotations 
bear out the popular demand for the book—indeed, in a 
month 7,500 copies had been disposed of. Messrs. Dobell 
reproduce a discovery of their own—the original verse dedica- 
tion of “ A Mirrour for Magistrates,” not hitherto known or 
suspected. 
* * * 


Messrs. SoTHeRAN as publishers and Mr. J. H. 
Stonehouse as editor have reprinted in a limited edition— 
uniform with their issue of ‘“ Sikes and Nancy ”—Dickens’s 
reading from “ David Copperfield ” (15s.): a beautiful and 
necessary book (for the reading otherwise must be sought in 
the private printing of 1866). Mr. Stonehouse introduces the 
actual text with a short account of the romance of Charles 
Dickens and Maria Beadnell, or “ Dora.” Its history is con- 
tained chiefly in two sets of letters preserved by “ Dora,” the 
first being of the year 1833, when Dickens was, after three or 
four years of courtship, rejected ; the second of twenty-two 
years after. These letters have been printed in Mr. Stone- 
house’s volume ‘“ Charles Dickens and Maria Beadnell” 
(Bibliophile Society of Boston) ; and their story is here given 
in a quiet and moving way. 

* * +. 


THE appearance of the eleventh edition of the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica ” in the “ Handy Volume ” issue 
should meet with wide approval. Of the actual quality of 
the Encyclopedia there is little need to say much at this 
time of day. It is the work of 1,500 contributors of the 
greatest eminence among the moderns in their various fields. 
The smaller form, now produced on the same India paper as 
the “ Cambridge ” issue, provides the same contents, page for 
page, in perfectly clear type, and at half the cost. A 
thoroughly enjoyable and practical work of reference. But 





it must be remembered that the eleventh edition was produced 
in 1911, though the additions and changes caused by the war 
are to be covered by a supplement now in preparation. 


* * * 


Ir would be a pity if the “ Book Index” (46, Fleet 
Street) were allowed to perish from inanition ; but its editor 
reveals the difficulties under which it has been produced. As 
a means of tracking the still considerable activities of the 
printing press it should have its uses ; it is the only separate 
publication of the kind; but as its own poet observes, 
philanthropy— 

“Like all things has an end; 
We toiled in vain—we’ll try again— 
But Not with books, my friend.” 


We hope this will prove exaggerated. 
* * * 


Henri Granp, the Hamburg publisher who issued a year 
or so since a reprint of Daniel Webb’s singularly interesting 
“Remarks on the Beauties of Poetry,’ 1762 (see THE 
ATHENZUM for July 30th, 1920, p. 137), has just 
published an edition of “The Old English Hexameron.” 
There are manuscripts of this discourse on the Creation 
(which the editor, Mr. S. J. Crawford, very strongly assigns to 
Aelfric) in the British Museum, at Bodley, and at Corpus 
Christi, Cambridge. The reader is provided with a collation 
of all the manuscripts and an English version, besides 
illuminative notes and parallel passages. 


* * * 


Tue early plays of Ibsen have at length been printed in 
English, by the American Scandinavian Foundation, New 
York. They are “ Catiline,” perhaps suggested to Ibsen by 
his reading Sallust and Cicero for university examinations, 
and written in 1849; “ The Warrior’s Barrow,” of the follow- 
ing year; and “ Olaf Liljekrans,” a ballad in scenes and acts. 
Mr. Humphrey Milford publishes in London the series of 
‘“ Scandinavian Classics,’ in which these early plays of Ibsen 
form Vol. XVII. 

* * * 

Messrs. B. T. BatsForp announce a profusely illustrated 
study, by Mr. F. H. Crossley, of “ English Church Monu- 
ments ’’; and Messrs. Duckworth a similarly noteworthy book 
on “ The Present State of Old English Furniture,” by Mr. 
R. W. Symonds. 





Slusic. 


“LA MUSE NAISSANTE.” 
Mapame Wanpa Lanpowska has not played in England 
since the war, out there will be many who remember her 
as an exquisite interpreter of harpsichord music. A 
little book on ‘‘ Musique Ancienne,’’ which she has just 
published (Editions Maurice Senart), recalls pleasantly 
her elusive grace of style. It is only a collection of 
fragmentary papers, written for the amateur rather than 
for the scientific reader, but it is evident that 
Mme. Landowska has learned much from her beloved 
Couperin, for there is not one of her lightly written 
little chapters that does not contain some fresh idea 
expressed with wit and elegance. Her agreeable chatter 
conceals a vast amount of erudition, and there are very 
few of her amusing anecdotes that belong to the usual 
repertory. This ‘‘ petite pince-sans-rire "’—one must 
borrow Couperin’s titles to describe her—points her 
“dards homicides’’ at “les vieux seigneurs’’ and “ les 
petits-maitres ’’; she mocks equally at the advocates of 
progress and at the pious devotees of tradition. She is 
not one of those who make a pose of ignoring the present 
and living wholly in the past. For her no one age 18 
better than another; she loves the music of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, but none the less she 
belongs to the present day. She has no great sympathy 
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for German music; Bach’s church cantatas she evidently 
finds boring in the extreme; but one could hardly expect 
anything else from a Parisianized Pole. She quotes 
with malicious glee the strictures of Saint-Evrémond and 
Tolstoy on the opera; indeed, vocal music seems to make 
very little appeal to her. When Byrd says “ there is 
not any music of instruments whatever comparable to 
that which is made of the voices of men,’’ she is inclined 
to agree with the writers whom she elsewhere quizzes 
for talking of his time as— 


“le siécle ol nous placons le berceau de la musique, 

que dis-je, ot nous entrevoyons & peine les premiers 
; Rgete . Pr 

symptémes qui nécessiteront un berceau. 


But it would be a dull book if one at once agreed 
with every word of it. Asa harpsichordist and pianist 
Mme. Landowska naturally sees the history of music 
from the point of view of the keyboard, and this 
tendency is aggravated by the fact that she naturally 
depends mainly on German sources for her history. As 
she herself points out, German music has always leant 
more towards the instrumental than the vocal side, and 
the result has been that German scholars have seldom 
realized the importance of vocal music considered merely 
as a document for the history of musical form and expres- 
sion. It is the common failing of writers on music, 
even of the most learned, to suppose, or at least to lead 
their readers to imagine that they suppose, that instru- 
mental music, after it had once parted company with 
the singers in the early seventeenth century, developed 
exclusively on its own lines, and that all progress in 
the evolution of musical forms was confined to, or at 
least initiated by, the composers for instruments. This 
is not true, and one could point to a number of periods 
when vocal music, both in pure form and in poignancy of 
poetic expression, was unmistakably in advance of con- 
temporary instrumental music. The medieval doctrine, 
“musica est ars cantandi,’”’ is no less true in the 
twentieth century than it was in the tenth. Mme. 
Landowska’s devotion to Couperin leads her to imagine 
that brevity and lightness were the typical virtues of 
the older music; a student of Purcell’s finer songs and 
scenas, or of the chamber cantatas of Rossi and 
Stradella, would come to a very different conclusion. 
And it is most important to note that Rossi, Stradella, 
and Purcell in their vocal music grapple with intricate 
problems of pure musical form which Couperin and most 
other composers of harpsichord music, including Purcell 
himself, taken as a harpsichord composer only, and his 
contemporaries, completely ignored. 

One of the most interesting observations to be found 
in this book is that quoted from M. Romain Rolland :— 


“La plupart des discussions musicales—Ramistes 
contre Gluckistes, Debussystes contre Wagnériens—se 
raménent au fond & cette grande question de l’art 
aristocratique et de l’art populaire.”’ 


It is needless to say to which party our authoress 
professes allegiance. She has an interesting chapter on 
“La Musique et les Mécénes,’’ in which she points out 
that Mozart and Haydn, however scurvily they may have 
been treated by their noble patrons, did not have to 
waste the greater part of their time, as the modern artist 
does, in organizing the advertisement of themselves 
which is necessary to secure the support of the democracy 
that now takes the place of the Archbishop of Salzburg 
or Prince Esterhazy. But the changed conditions are 
due largely to the changed conditions of ordinary life. 
Mozart and Haydn both had their popular successes. 
Even in those days musicians travelled to distant coun- 
tries. It is the modern life of railways, newspapers, 
telegraphs, and the rest that has brought about the 
musician’s restlessness. The change which the French 
Revolution made, the change represented by the differ- 
ence between Mozart and Beethoven, was all to the 
musician’s good, for it deepened his feeling of self- 
respect. But the days of Mecenas are not yet over :— 


‘“‘Au contraire. Pour un qui existait jadis, nous 
en comptons mille de nos jours. Dans chaque grande 
ville—et j’ai parcouru plusieurs pays—des gens com- 
plaisants viennent vous conseiller de jouer chez Mme. 








X.: il suffit d’avoir pris part & une de ses soirées pour 
s’attirer la sympathie de la haute société. J’ai été 
bien des fois & Londres pendant la season. C’est la 
grande foire de la musique. Des milliers de pianistes, 
chanteuses, violonistes et jeunes compositeurs affluent 
la pour se faire un nom. . . ou pour gagner leur vie, 
quand ils sont déj& en possession d’un nom. 

“Ca court, ga grouille, haletant, essoufflé—une 
matinée chez Mme. X., un five-o’clock chez Mme. Y.; 
ce soir il faut tacher de se faire inviter chez Mme. 
Chose.—Est-elle bonne musicienne ?—Ah! non, c’est une 
dinde. . . . Elle ne distinguerait pas une clef de sol 
d’une clef de porte-—Généreuse, alors?—Non plus, 
seulement, vous comprenez, c’est une dame colossale- 
ment riche qui a beaucoup de relations.’’ 


As for the critics, Mme. Landowska begins by astutely 
flattering their vanity—how charming to be compared 
with the Encyclopédistes /—and then pulls them to pieces. 

The question of “ aristocratic’’ versus “ popular ’”’ 
art is, as M. Rolland says, an eternal one. It is not 
affected by political revolutions ; it is not even affected by 
political sentiments. A man may vote for Labor and 
yet prefer Couperin to Wagner—at any rate in this 
country, where music is so completely dissociated from ll 
other interests of life. It is because we regard music as 
“a refuge from life, not a substitute for it: a little 
blessed island in the howling sea of fact,’’ that our music 
is in such an unsatisfactory condition. The distinction 
between ‘‘ aristocratic ”’ and ‘‘ popular ”’ art ought to be 
with us a question not of mere taste but of conscience, 
and if it is to be decided, it must be decided by each 
according to his own individual conscience. The ques- 
tion of ancient versus modern music is a different 
question, though we may easily be tempted to regard it 
as the same one. The reader of Mme. Landowska’s 
book might easily imagine that all old music belonged to 
the aristocratic category. But there are works of 
Handel which are, or were, undoubtedly popular, and 
there are also works of Bach which have become popular 
in recent years. A generation ago the “Christmas 
Oratorio’’ might have been classed as “ aristocratic ’’ 
music, as far as England was concerned. Mme. 
Landowska quite rightly points out that “the people” 
generally prefer the old to the new. For the individual 
conscience the deciding question is this: when you meet 
with a work of art that you enjoy, do you wish to keep 
that enjoyment to yourself or to share it with as many 
people as possible? And this is not merely a moral 
question, but at the same time a touchstone of one’s 
esthetic judgments. 

Epwarp J. Dent. 





The Brama. 


HISTORICAL PARODY. 


“ Paropy,’’ Matthew Arnold once wrote, “ is a vile art,’’ 
but surely it all depends on the parodist. Others there 
are who feel that certain matters are too sacred for 
parody; thus Douglas Jerrold, though a professional 
jester, held that Thackeray was committing a positive 
blasphemy when he composed “Mrs. Tickletoby’s 
History of England.’’ Yet there is nothing created that 
is not the better for being laughed at occasionally ; while 
a skilful historical parodist may even deepen our 
intimacy with the great figures of the past by divining 
the human foibles which official chronicles have not con- 
descended to notice. Here, of course, we are demanding 
something not to be found in “ Mrs. Tickletoby,’’ and 
still less in Gilbert Abbot & Beckett’s singularly wooden 
“Comic Histories’’ of Rome and England, though in 
their case the romantic whimsicality of Leech’s illustra- 
tions did something to supply the need. Neither can we 
honestly say that Mr. John Hastings Turner’s “ Now 
and Then” at the Vaudeville is a parody of genius, 
though Mr. Turner writes dialogue a good deal above 
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is obtained by the cutting and 
polishing of the original stone; 
and the perfection to which this 
art of polishing has reached is due 
to many years of scientific experi- 
ment. So, too, with Nugget Boot 
Polish which gives that fascina- 
ting brilliancy to smart footwear. 

any years of investigation have 
resulted in a polish which not only 
gives a lustrous, lasting shine 
but also preserves and softens 
the leather. 


BOOT POLISH 


*NUGGET?” is made «oo THE 

in tour different colours: ere 
Black, Brown, Dark EVERY house. 
Brown and Toney Red. hold — should 


4d. and 6d. per tin. 








years } 


Very few men can ! 


of age. 








have the ‘Nug¢et’ 
polishing outfit. 


Sold everywhere the same. 
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in metal case. 
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per annum. 








FIVE SHILLINGS FOR THE LIFE-BOATS. 


WANTED 


One Million Men and Women who will give 
FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 
That will maintain the whole Service of 
243 LIFE-BOATS. 
During the first eight months of 1921! 
£69,000 have been received. 
The Institution still needs 724,000 Five Shillings. 
Will you be “one in a million” ? 
If so, please send your Five Shillings To-day. 


LORD HARROWBY, 


Treasurer. 


ROYAL NATIGMAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


deposit is made, 
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The Government recognises 


Al) communications treated in confidence. 
JUNKIN (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 11, Canada House, 
Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2. 


CAN YOU SAVE 
£1,000 ? 


And if so, how soon can you do it? 


Will you save a thousand pounds in the next five 
Will you do it in the next ten years? 
with ordinary good luck, and a steady salary, with good 
health and quiet living, can you be sure of saving a 
thousand pounds as a little nest egg for your old age? 


Even 


But here is a plan by which you can easily start at once to 
save well over £1,000. If, for instance, your age 1s 40, the sum 
of £58 6s. paid as a Sun Life of Canada investment policy for 
£1,000. In 20 years’ time you would receive £1,000 plus profits 
or a total sum estimated at not less than £1,450. , 


6 9 
As a system of scientific saving the Sun Life of Canada 
Investment Insurance policy must commend itself to all thinking 
men, It enables you to make certain of a considerable sum of 
money at a time when it will be most useful, say at 60 years 


The plan holds good for any amount, or for any period or 
at any age. If you can’t manage to deposit £58 6s. per annum 
and so begin to save £1,000 at once, then there is no reason why 
you should not take out a policy for £500, or even £250. The 
annual sum to be deposited is proportionately less, but the 
principle of saving and provision for old age or death is just 


The actual amount payable yearly to make your £1,000 
secure is really less than £58 6s , 
this form of insurance as thrift—it allows you to deduct the 
C.F.H amount of the annual premium from your taxable income, and 

the saving effected on the £1,000 Investment Insurance policy 
is a nice little sum of £8 15s., making the net payments £49 lis. 


_ Another important advantage is that if through sickness or 
misfortune you cannot keep up the deposits, the policy itself 
shows at a glance what is the surrender value and the amount 
the company will advance as a loan on the policy. 


: ; c Moreover, 
you get substantial financial protection immediately the first 


But that is not all. If at any time in the next twenty years 
anything should happen to you, your wife or your dependants 
would receive £1,000 with the return of half the deposits made 
to the company. The amount due if your death occurred in the 
twelfth year would be no less a sum than £1,349 16s. 
such a sum at ther disposal your wife would not be at the mercy 
of an indifferent world. Why not investigate at once? 


| 
| The Assets of the Sun Life of Canada exceed £23,000,000, 
| and the company is under strict Government supervision. Any- 
one interested should write at once for full particulars, giving 
GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., | his or her age and the amount it is proposed to invest annually. 
| Write to J. 
| 
| 
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the level of ordinary extravaganza or revue. Yet his tale 
of how a sausage-king, swelling himself in the Elizabethan 
manor house he had taken over from a bankrupt young 
lord, was wafted with his daughter and the lord, ber 
lover, either by ghostly magic or by dream, back to 
Queen Bess’s day at least gives an opportunity for two 
clever artists to stimulate our fancy. 

Mr. George Graves is one of some half-dozen 
comedians we have who are completely individual. His 
art does not consist in a traditional outfit of “ business ”’ 
and “‘ gags’’; he gives back each character entrusted to 
him through the medium of his personality, a personality 
if not quite Dickensian, at least Surteesian. Everything 
about him drives to a point—his electric energy of speech 
and movement, his razor-like gestures, his pithy ejacula- 
tions illuminating their topic in a flare of grisly fancy. 
A good many Gravesian remarks are excellent spoken 
literature—if the oxymoron is permissible—but spoken 
literature is flat if you write it down. Mr. Graves 
endeavoring to assimilate the humor of a Court Jester, 
Mr. Graves in the painful position of congratulating 
Shakespeare on a “ Hamlet’”’ he has not yet thought of 
writing, Mr. Graves threatened with the disagreeable 
details of the axe and the block—all this is a little more 
than pleasant fooling. There is a philosophy in the 
spectacle, though you could get it into no book, except 
perhaps a betting-book—something shrewd, horsey, of 
long acquaintance with life. 

In contrast is Miss Laura Cowie’s Elizabeth, an 
Elizabeth of pure fantasy and yet strangely human and 
intriguing. It could hardly perhaps be better than her 
Anne Boleyn of years ago, but it is cleverer because 
more exacting. The weary elegance of the limbs 
beneath the great farthingale, the long, dead-white 
Pierrotic face, and the tower of auburn curls are 
a delicious perversion of the historical portraits. Across 
that drawn mask——and only trained pantomimists know 
the difficulty of getting expression into a whitened face 
—there flit all the moods of the great royal actress that 
was Elizabeth. It is by turns falsely beautiful, falsely 
languishing, falsely prim, calculatingly furious, and 
most truly haggard and desolate. That is, of course, 
a possible reading of the Queen. Some make her 
Gloriana, and some a triumphant tigress. But it is 
also a plausible view that she played all her life 
a desperate game with no security of winning, and the 
arts of her mother as her most serviceable weapon. . . . 
At least that view seems plausible when we are watching 
Miss Cowie, for she quite makes us forget that the piece 
is burlesque. “‘ After all, you are only a pack of cards! ”’ 
said Alice in Wonderland, with some brutality, to the 
Queen of Hearts and her retinue. So, in effect, say 
vulgar Mr. Gridd and his twentieth-century companions 
to this phantom Court. Alas! poor ghosts! 


D. L. M. 





Science. 


THE CRITERIA OF THEORIES. 


Ir has often been said that a scientific theory is successful 
in so far as it makes accurate prediction possible. But 
that statement, as it stands, needs qualification. The 
later forms of the Ptolemaic theory of the planetary 
motions predicted a number of phenomena with fair 
accuracy ; the theory was constantly modified, in fact, in 
order to predict successfully. Consider, on the other 
hand, the dramatic achievement of Adams and Leverrier 
in predicting the position of a hitherto unknown planet 
—Neptune. This achievement was hailed as a striking 
confirmation of the Newtonian law of gravitation, and 
it obviously belongs to a different class from the 
planetary motions the Ptolemaic theory was constructed 
to explain. The essential difference consists in the fact 
that the Ptolemaic theory confined itself to known pheno- 
mena; it operated within a region for which it was 
deliberately designed ; the discovery of Neptune, on the 
other hand, revealed an unsuspected potentiality of the 
Newtonian theory; the theory had not been specially 





constructed to furnish that particular result. Similarly, 
the wave-theory of light, constructed to explain known 
existing phenomena, went on to prophesy phenomena 
which had not been observed. Prediction, therefore, 
without further qualification, is not the hall-mark of a 
great scientific theory. A mere rule can predict. The 
Babylonian astronomers could predict eclipses, and for 
that purpose they used a certain empirical rule. But 
this rule was completely valueless for any purpose other 
than that of predicting eclipses. 

It is not sufficient that a scientific theory 
should embrace a number of phenomena. It is further 
required that these phenomena should be various. Con- 
sidering known phenomena only, that theory appears to 
us the more convincing which explains, not only the 
greatest number, but the greatest variety of phenomena. 
The Newtonian theory of gravitation, for instance, 
effected an immense unification of apparently unrelated 
phenomena—the motions of the planets, their equatorial 
protuberances, the phenomena of the tides, and so on. 
It was this immense range, the diversity as well as the 
extent of the field it covered, that made it appear so 
completely convincing. Provided that the phenomena 
explained by a theory are sufficiently numerous and 
varied, it does not appear essential that it should also 
be able to predict new phenomena. The essential point 
about the phenomenon predicted is that it should be 
new—which means that the field covered by the explana- 
tion has increased in variety. The fact that the pheno- 
menon, as a historical fact, became known at a different 
point in time, does not seem to be essential. We may 
take the Darwinian theory of Natural Selection as an 
example of a theory whose acceptance did not depend 
on its power to predict so much as on the astonishing 
variety of the phenomena it seemed competent to 
explain. Biological theories, indeed, are not yet 
designed, on the whole, to predict. The future evolution 
of man, or of any other animal, is not contained within 
any of the existing theories of evolution. The variety 
of known phenomena they are required to explain is 
already so great that they may be completely convincing 
if they successfully cover the present field. It appears 
to be essential, however, that a scientific theory should 
make but few assumptions. 

The Ptolemaic theory is extremely instructive 
from this point of view. The primitive hypothesis 
of circular motion was soon found to be insufficient. 
Each planet, besides moving in a great circle round the 
earth, was required to perform a small circle on its own 
account, the centre of this small circle moving uniforraly 
along the circumference of the great circle. Even this 
was not sufficient, so the theory was further complicated, 
and smaller circles, whose centres moved on the original 
small circles, were constructed. Very great further com- 
plications were introduced by inclining the planes of 
these circles at different angles. Now it is possible that, 
by refining on this method sufficiently, a very accurate 
representation of the planetary motions could be 
obtained. But the very complication of the theory offends 
our sense of probability, although it is difficult to see why 
a very complicated theory should seem to us unlikely. 
It is not the way we should have constructed the universe, 
certainly, but that hardly seems a sufficient reason for 
supposing that the universe is not constructed in that 
way. But, apart from the fact that we now know some 
phenomena that no modification of the Ptolemaic theory 
could explain, it could not now be resurrected. It would 
perish of inherent improbability. Perhaps the real 
reason why we distrust it is found in our knowledge of 
its history. It was successively modified to accommodate 
fresh observations. As deductions from it were proved 
to be wrong, the theory was adapted to enable correct 
deductions to be drawn. This process went on too long. 
One feels that almost any preliminary hypothesis, if an 
unlimited amount of adaptation be permitted, can be 
brought to explain anything. The only thing to which 
the Ptolemaic astronomers were steadfast was the prin- 
ciple of circular motion. The final motions they obtained 
were very complicated, but they were built up out of 
circular motions. 

It is essential to a scientific theory, then, although 
the restriction seems to be curiously arbitrary, that it 
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